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Music afranged from GOUNOD. 
dim. 


weep. Moth - er’s 


‘ 
>. . de - sleep! Watch I keep: Do not wak - 
Thine : Thou her 


mine ! Child di - vine! Moth-er’s life 


love can fail Thee nev - er, Moth-er’s Lord art Thou for- ev er. 
dear - est earth-ly trea - sure, Thou her sweet - est heav’n-ly treasure. 


Wake orsleep, watch 


4 Jesu, sweet! at Thy feet 


3 Jean, dear! do not fear! 
Mother dries her falling tear. 
Wilt Thou ever know her gladness! 
Ever know her strange, sweet sadness ? 
Lullaby, Jesu, sleep, &c. 


Mother bows her Lord to greet ! 
In her heart she hides Thy story, 
All its suffering, all its glory. 
Lullaby, Jesu, sleep, &c. 
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Progress, to papers addressed distinctly to the intellectual tastes of the public, or upon 
subjects in which the public welfare or public culture is concerned. 
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intellectual work to the magazines and reviews; and, in order that APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
may adequately reflect the intellectual activity of the time thus expressed, it admits to 
its pages a selection of the more noteworthy critical, speculative, and progressive papers 
that come from the pens of these writers. 


25 cents per number; $3.00 per annum, in advance, postage included. A club of five 
will be sent one year for $12.00. 
The volumes begin January and July of each year. Subscriptions received for any 


length of time. 
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selected, and illustrated, from the pens of the leading scientific men of different 
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practical arts; the latest views put forth concerning natural phenomena, by sarants of 
the highest authority. 

Prominent attention is given to those various sciences which help to a better under- 
standing of the nature of man, to the bearings of science upon the questions of society 
and government, to scientific education, and to the conflicts which spring from the 
progressive nature of scentific knowledge. 

THE PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY was enlarged, beginning with the issue for January, 
1879. It is handsomely printed on clear type, and, when necessary to further convey 
the ideas of the writer, fully illustrated. 

Terms: $5.00 per annum; or, 50 cents per number. 

The volumes begin May and November of each year. Subscriptions may begin at 
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annum, postage prepaid. (Full price, $3.00.) 
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THE ART JOURNAL 


FOR Is880, 


NEW FEATURES. 


With the ArT JouRNAL for 1880 will be given 


SUPPLEMENTS, 
Containing Original Designs for copying on Plaques, Tiles, Panels, Screens, Vases, Fans, 
dc., or for other purposes in which the amateur may desire suggestions 
for Decorative Drawing and Painting. Each design will be 
accompanied with suggestions for treatment. 


Tllustrated Papers, Etc. 
Leaves from Painters’ Portfolios.—We sbail begin in an early numbera series of 
papers of an eminently interesting and artistic character, consisting of reproductions on 
wood of studies, sketches, out-of-door snatches of scenes or objects, from the portfolios of 
our artists. We can promise subscribers in this unique series drawings of singular fresh- 
ness and charm. 
Principles of Decoration.— We sba!! begin in the January number a series of papers ex- 
plaining and illustrating the principles of Decorative Art, prepared by Mrs, Susan N, 
CaRTER, Superintendent of the Woman's Art School, Couper Union, New York, 


Studio-Life in New York. With [lustrations. 

Prize Designs for Art-Manufacture. 

The Mosques of Egypt. By E. T. Rocers and M. E. Rocears. Illustrated by G. L, 
Seymour. 

Other Egyptian Subjects. By the same authors and artist. 

American Painters.—Examples of the current productions of AMERICAN ARTISTS, en- 
graved in an artistic manner. 

British and Continental Painters.—Examples, engraved on wood, of the works of 
leading artists abroad. 

Domestic Architecture.—A series of papers giving instruction in and designs for the 
erection of rural cottages, suburban villas, &c, 


River Scenery. By Professor ANSTED. 

Causes of Varieties of Architecture in Syria. "y M. ©. Rocers. With Illus 
trations, 

illustrations of American and Foreign Art-Manufactures. 


Views of New Churches, Buildings, and Monuments. 
STEEL HKNGRAVINGS. 
Each number of THE ART JOURNAL contains three Steel Engravings or Etchings, from 
Paintings by distinguished artists, or subjects in Sculpture. 


THE ART JoURNAL contains the Steel Plates ana Illustrations of the Lonpon ART JOURNAL (the 
exclusive right of which, for Canada and the United staves, has been purchased by the undersigned), 
with additions specially prepared jor the American editivr., mainly relating to Americon Art. it 
contains features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, ano all persons interested in 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, FURNISBING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, 
Ercuinc, or Desicnine in any of its branches. It is a record of Progress in the Arts; affords 
instruction to amateurs and students; furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; gives 
examples of what is doing in kurope and America in the different arts; is a choice gallery of 
engravings in both steel and wood. 

blished monthly. Sold only by Subscription. Price, 75 Cents per NUMBER (payable to the 
carrier), or Nine Dollars per Aunum, in advance, postage prepaid by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


AGENCIES: Boston, 6 Hawley Street; Philadelphia, 922 Chestnut Street; Baltimore, 22 post- 
Office Ave.; Pittsburg, 103, Sixth Street; Rochester, 42 State Street; Cincinnati, 200 Main Street; 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


FOR 1880. 
New Monthly Series. Subscription Price, $5.00. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL REY will be continued during the ensui ear in monthly num- 

bers on the new plan. is ew was originally published every months, for 

several years was the only bi-monthly. Its success was such as to lead very many of its con- 

temporaries to follow its example, proving the advantage of a bi-monthly over a quarterly 

form of publication. ae with the Jan number in 1879, the INTERNATIONAL was 

a Monthly, under the editorship of Mr. HENRY CaBoT LopGrand Mr. Joun T. 
ORSE, Jr. 

The new editors have now been connected with the Review fora year, and the publishe 
take the liberty of publicly saying that the Review has eminently acampenell in the bands of 
Messrs. Lodge and Morse, and they take pleasure in announcing that the experiment of 
monthly publication, which they entered upon a year ago, bas met witb a very gratifying 
measure of success. 

The Review is about to enter upon its seventh year of existence with an encouraging 
access of popularity and better prospects than it has ever before enjoyed. No effort wiil be 
spared to increase its merits and deserts and to place it at the head of American periodical 
literature. The design is not to attract attention by the use of distinguished names or sen- 
sational writing ; but the editors will sedulonsiy aim to bave all subjects of popular interest 
treated by writers who will, in every case, be selected on the ground of their peculiar know!- 
edge and fitness for discussing the topic in band. By th's procees it is expected to make each 
article a valuable and te | contribution to the general krowledge of the age; and 
there will be few persons wbo will not find in every number some matter of interest to them 
ably and agreeably treated. 


OPINIONS OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


“ The ‘International Review’ has contained many articles of interest, and the principle 
of combining English and American writers in a common literary enterprise maviie all = 


couragement.”’ ~ AMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


“ Your readers bave every reason to be satisfied with the ‘Internations! Review’ under 
the new management. The editors have been remarkably successful insecuring able articles 
on 4 great variety of important subjects and from a class of writers whc se views thoughtful 
men desire to koow and consider.” T. M. COOLEY. 

“ The idea on which the ‘ International Review’ was based, of combining in its pages the 
best thought of Evrope and America, was in bappy accord with the spirit of our age aid 
country. The advantages of the pian have beep shown by the covtributic ns of your accom- 
plished correspondents on questions of Science. Art and Literature: and some of th» papers 
on the bistoric policy of European States, domestic and international, are of e+ pecial value 
to Americsen studenis as illustrating the present outlook.” JOHN JAY. 

“ Your contributors, on both sides of the Atlantic, are writers of large intelligence and 
scholarly reputations; and they bave made your Keview, in the best sense, International.” 


uw. H. ALLEN, 
Girard College, Philadelpbia. 
“ The only really respectable publication of the kind.” Ray PALMER. 
“I read the ‘International Review’ with the greatcet pleasure.” Cyrus W. 


Partial List of Contributors at Home and Abroad. 


AMERICAN, 
Henry W. Lonefeliow, Philip Scheff. D.D., Principal Dawson, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, Jobn Hall, D.D., Boyeren, Brooks Adams, 


A. R &pofford, 


A. ®. Hill. 
Mart Hopkins, D.D., 
P. A. Chaobourne, 


E.A. Wasbburn,D.D. Geo. W. Julian. 
J G@ Whittier. Albert Rbodes, A 
Simon 


Theovore D. Woolser, Chariton T. Lew Geo. J. H. Wilson, Noah Porter, 
James McCosb, John Bigelow. vid A. Wells, est. Magoun, 
J. 8. Newberry, Francis Wharton, Prof. Sumner, Samuel Osgood. 
Bayard Taylor. 

EUROPEAN. 
A. Freeman. DC.L., Charles Tennyson, W iikie Collins, Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
Phil.Gilbert Hamerton, RKicbard H. Procwr, Ernst Curtius Dr. DePressense, 
Dioah Mulock Crafk, Walter Besant, Baron F. von Holtzen- Charles Ginoriez, 
H. Schutz Wileon, Th: mas Hughes. Princess Dora D'istria, 


R. Payn Smyth. (Dean J. Dorner, 

of Canterbury), J. 
Prof. Sheldon Amos, Thomes Brassey. M.P., Carl Abel, 
Dr. J. H. Rigg, Prof. Wm. B.Carpenter, Augast Vogel, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


pe Not equaled by any of its contemporaries, home or toreign, in spirit, style or ability.—[{ Interior 


Prof Angelo de Guber- 
ati 


Madame Villari, 
and others. 


“Among American Reviews the Internationa! is always conspicuous.’’"—{ Academy, London. 
This is the leading Magazine of america.—( Elgin Courant, scotlend. 
The ablest periodical of ite kind published in tre country.”’—Lega [pteiligencer, Phila. 
“ Ite sty’e, make up and manrer tn which subjects are discussed piease us better thun any of the 
home or foreign Reviews.”—(Journal of Commerce, Cnicae”. 

We like fis frankness, ano ite free, manly pirit.’’—[ Springfield, Mass. 
“ One of the most satisfactory publicatios s our country bas yet produced.’’—Advertiser, Elmira. 
“ The best of its kind in the country.”—(T:mes, 
“It is the Academir Francaise of letters; the arena where veteran thinkers sit beside their peers.’ — 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
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THE SUN for 1880. 


Tut SUN will deal with the events of the year | of the political events which it has in store, or the 
1880 ip ite own fashion, now pretty weil understood | necessity of resolute vigilance on the part of every 
by ererybody. From January ito ember 3! it | citizen wh: desires to preserve the Goverrment 
will be conducted as a newspaper, written in the | that the founders gave us. The debates and acta 
English laoguage, ano printed for the people. ot Congress, the utterances of the press, the excit- 
Asa newerpsper. THE SU VN believes in gettiog a!) | ing contests of the Republican and Democratic 


the news of the world promptly, and presenting it | parties, pow nearly equal in streneth through: ut 


in the most intelligible shape the shape thet wil! | the country. the varying drift of public sentiment, 
enabieite rea ers to keep well abreast of the age | wi!! a!l beardirectly and effec'ively up: n the twen- 
with the least unprocuctive expenditure of time. | ty-f urth Presidentia! election, to be held in No- 
The greatest interest to the greatest number— | vember. Four years agu next November, the will 
that is the law cuntrolling its dally meke-up. Itnow | of the pation, a8 exprersed at the polis, was 
basa circulation very much larger than that of any | thwarted by an ab minabie conspiracy, the pro- 
other American pewspaper, and enjoys an income | moters and beneficiaries of which sti!l hoid the 
which it is at all times prepared to Spend liberally | <ffices they stole. W'!! the crime of is76 be repeat- 
for the penefit of its readers. People of all condi- | ed in 18%? The past decade «f years opened wih 


tions of life and all ways of thinki: buy and read | « currupt, extravagant and insolent Ac mini-tre- 
THE SUN; and they all derive satisfactic n of some | tion intrenched at Washington. THE aid 
sort from its columns, for they keep on buying and | something toward disiocging the gang and break- 


reading it. ing its power. he same men are now intriguing 
lo its comments on men and affairs THE SUN | to restore their 'eader and themselves to places 
believes that the only guide of policy sbould be | from which they were driven by the indignation of 
common sense, inspired by genuine Americen | the people. Willthey succeeo? Thee ming year 
principles and vacked Wy honesty of purpose. For | wii! bring the answers t these momentous ques- 
thie reason it is. and continue to be, absolutely | ti ns. THE -UN will be on hend to chronicle the 
independent of party. class, ciique, orgenization. | facts as are ceveloped, and to exhibit them 
or interest. It is for all, but of none. It will con- | clearly ana fearlessly in their relations to expe- 
tinue te praise what is good and reprobate what | diency ano right. 
is ev'l, taking care tbat its language is t the point Thus, with a babit of philosophical goed bumor 
and plan beyond the possibility of being misun- | in looking «t the minor affuirs of iite. and in great 
derstood. It ise uninfluenced by motives that d° | things a steadfast puipose to maintain the rights 
pet appear op the surface; it has no opinivens to | of the peopie and the principles of the Consttu- 
sell, save those which may be had by any pur- | tion againrt a!! sagressors, “* The Sun” is prepared 
chaser for two cents. It bates injustice and ra--/| to writes truthful, instructive, and at the same 
cality even more than it bates unnecessary woros. | time entertaining history of insu. 
It ebbors frauds. pities fools,and deplores nin- Our rates of subscriptin remain unchsnged. 
compoops of every species. It wil! continue | For tbe“ Daily Sun," a fuur. page sheet of twenary- 
through: utthe year ' to chastise the first ciass, | cight columns, the price by mali, post paid, is 55 
instruct the seconé, ana discountenance the third. | cents am<« nth, or $6.50 @ year; or, inclucing the 
Ali howest men, with h: nest convictions. whether | Bundsy paper, an e sheet of fifty. six 
sound or misteken.are ite imenos. And THE | columns, the price ts» cents a month, or $7.70 
makes no bones of telling the truth to its friends | « year, postage paid. 
¥ hepever occasion arises fur plain speaking. Sunday edition of “The Sun” is aleo fur- 
These are the principles uvon which THE SUN | nished separately at year, pcstage paid. 
wil be conducteo during the year to come. The price of the* Wee 
The year 1880 will be ove in wbich no patriotic | fifty-s:x columrs, $1 a goer. postege : 
American cav afford to close his eyes vo public af. | clubs of ten sencirg $10 we wiil send an extra 
fairs. it is impossivle to exaggerate the importance | copy free. ddiess 
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Ghe @Outlook. 


The facts in the case of the Maine ‘‘ counting- 
out ’ are reported, at our request, to our readers, 
in a singularly calm and dispassionate article by 
ex Gov. Dingley, in another colamn. To this re- 
port we have only to add the fact that the changes 
in the result of the election have been made on 
purely technical grounds; that the Governor had 
no shadow of a right to go behind the reports sent 
in from the local authorities; and that it is only 
for alleged informalities in these that the count- 
ing-out has been done. In this respect the case 
differs from that of Louisiana, in which State the 
Returning Board threw out parishes on the alleged 
. ground of frauds and violence, into which under 
the laws of that State it was their duty to inquire. 
In so far as this is a local and individual wrong it 
may be safely left to the officers elected, and the 
voters whom they represent, to correct by such 
means as they possess under the laws of their own 
State. But it is more than this; it is a wrong to 
the Nation, and one full of danger. It looks like 
the beginning of a deliberate attempt to secure 
the presidential election at every hazard; for if 
the electoral vo'e of Maine be added to the vote 
of the solid South only forty more votes in the 
electoral college would be required; and they 
could easily be secured by the same methods. 
Republicanism rests upon the cordial acquiescence 
of all the people in the expressed will of the 
_majority; and whoever assails this mines under 
the very foundations of the Nation. Republican- 
ism received its death blow in Rome when the 
aristocracy began to resort to foree and bribery in 
order to defeat the will of the namerical majority 
of the Plebeians; Republicanism died in France 
on the day when Napoleon arrested the leaders of 
the opposition as a preliminary to a formal appeal 
to the people for a ratification of his course, In 
both cases the forms of universal suffrage re- 
mained long after the will of the majority had 
ceased to be really respected. Whoever, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, endeavors to defeat the will of 
the voters, whether by violence as in Mississippi, 
or by purchase as in Louisiana, or by technicali- 
ties as in Maine, is a traitor to the Republic more 
dangerous than Benedict Arnold, and deserving 
as condign a punishment in as universal an exe- 
eration. Happily the best sentiment of the 


| 


Democratic party has been as vigorously expressed 
against this last fraud as against the quieter at- 
tempt of Mr. Tilden’s agents to purchase the 
presidential electors—a hopeful indication of a 
healthy public sentiment. Whenever in this 
country any considerable number of voters are 
more anxious for a party triumph than fora fair 
execution of the actual will of the people, the 
Nation will be in a danger compared with which 
that involved in the civil war was light. The 
Maine fraud is as much more dangerous to its life 
than the bombardment of Fort Sumter as the 
attack is more insidious, and should be met with 
a popular indignation as universal. 


The most extraordinary piece of Greenback 
clap-trap yet produced by that axtraordinarily fer- 
tile party—fertile in clap-trap—is the proposition 
of Mr. Weaver, of lowa, to pay the soldiers of the 
late civil war—that is, the pension agents and 
lobby members—the difference between the value 
of the greenbacks in which they were paid and 
the value of gold at the time of the payment. 
He is circulating petitions, and is already said to 
have received about three-quarters of a million of 
signatures. This little bill will only require four 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars; and this 
will only involve the expense of paper and printing- 
ink, for the difference is to be paid in irredeew- 
able greenbacks. If that does not furnish cur- 
rency enough—for the object of this proposition is 
to get more paper money into circulation—a 
second and supplemental law might provide for 
paying all postmasters, custom-house officials, 
ete., not forgetting members of Congress and their 
heirs. Then it would be in order to require all 
schools to pay their teachers and all churches to 
pay their pastors the same difference between the 
greenback and the gold value of their war salaries, 
authorizing the schools and churches to call on 
the United States printing-presses for the paper 
money. Railroad employés, factory hands, far- 
mers, house-servants, clerks, etc., would next come 
in for a similar back-pay; by which time paper 
would possibly be *‘ cheap ” enough to satisfy even 
Mr. Weaver. But would it not be just as well to 
issue twelve hundred millions at once and give 
thirty dollars to every man, woman and child who 
applied for it? The result would be about the 
same; and it would save book-keeping. The 
greenback party are after Greenback votes; but 
their representative politician does little credit to 
the soldiers if he thinks they are birds that can be 
caught by such chaff. 


The Grant ‘‘boom” continues. The ovation 
given to bim last week at Philadelphia surpassed 
all previous greetings; the whole city turned out 
to welcome him; business ceased; houses, stores 
and public edifices were decorated; the streets 
were thronged till late at night; a procession of 
60,000 accompanied him on his entrance to the 
city. Perbaps more significant is the election of 
Senator Cameron as Chairman of the Republican 
Nationa] Committee and the selection of Chicago 
as the place for the next National Republican 
Convention. Whether Gen. Grant will consent 
to stand as a candidate again he does not say; it 
is time enough to accept or decline an invitation 
when it is offered, and his silence, little as those 
who are opposed toa third term like it, adds to 
the popular respect for him. It is a refreshing 
novelty to have a public man concerning whom it 
can be truly said that no one knows whether he 
would accept the Presidency or not. Meanwhile 
he has officially declared not that he will not 
accept, but that he has not accepted, the Presi- 
dency of the Panama Canal Co., nor given any 
one authority to say for him that he will do so. 


The political difficulties of France have at 
length resulted in a political crisis and the resig- 
nation of the Waddington Cabinet. The very 
brief cablegrams give us but little intelligible in- 
formation respecting the causes of this resigna- 


tion. The Republican majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies is made up of four sections, of which 
two, comprising the more important Republicans, 
have hitherto supported the Cabinet on all ocea- 
sions. Its bitterest, or at least its most vehement 
antagonists have been the extreme Republicans, 
and the fourth section has vacillated between the 
two. It would appear that the immediate occa- 
sion of the crisis was a sharp criticism of the 
Minister of War for not disciplining a lieutenant- 
colonel who attended a Legitimist demonstration, 
and although the Cabinet was sustained by a vote 
of 244 to 163 there was a small majority on the 
Republican side of the House against the Cabinet. 
If our readers can imagine Secretary McCrary 
condemned by a Republican wajority in the 
House of Representatives for not cashiering Gen- 
eral Hancock for attending a Democratic mass- 
meeting, they will get a conception of the kind of 
Republicanism which the ‘* Reds” wish to intro- 
duce into France, and which Minister Waddington 
and his companions refuse to recognize. 


is no sooner extinguished in one quarter than it 
flames out in another. It is difficult to sift out 
from the cablegrams any very trustworthy state- 
ment of the present condition, but it is evidently 
critical. Gen. Roberts is hemmed in by Afghan 
forces, and though he telegraphs that his 
position is ‘‘ secure,” to make it so he has been 
obliged to abandon Cabul and to concentrate his 
forces on heights in the neighborhood, and 
has telegraphed urgently for reinforcements. 
Herat, a province of Western Afghanistan, 
is reported to have sent a considerable force, 
led in person by its native governor, to at- 
tack Gen. Roberts’s communications, which are 
as yet, however, unbroken; reinforcements are 
advancing to his aid, but slowly; and the 
situation is so serious that it bas been a 
subject of special Cabinet consultation in Great 
Britain. Meanwhile the Afghan chieftains have 
been pretty effectually warned that it is more 
dangerous forthem to treat with Great Britain 
than to fight her. Yakoob Khan’s story, as told 
in the London ‘Spectator, is pathetic enough. 
He was kept for years a prisoner by his own father, 
in a dungeon from which it was believed he would 
never emerge alive; when at last he did emerge, 
and on bis father’s death ascended the throne, his 
alliance with the British forces and his acceptance 
of the British Envoy awakened against him the 
passionate bate of his people, as one false to them 
and their traditional independence; when they 
rose against him and murdered the Envoy he 
sought refuge from his own subjects in the British 
camp—to be received as a guest but retained as a 
prisoner, to see his family treasure carried off by 
the English army as ‘‘ prize money,” and finally 
to be sent into an exile which probably never will 
end, and into a close confinement which, under 
the despotic laws of the Empire of India, need not 
end till the viceroy thinks it politically expedient. 
England carefully protects Englishmen, as ancient 
Rome protected Roman citizens; but in India, as 
in the Roman province-, a native, though he be a 
prince, has no appeal from the absolute will of the 
viceroy. 


Mail advices from South America to Nov. 25th 
bring news of an attack on the Chilian army at a 
place called San Francisco the week previous, 
which was repulsed with heavy loss to the as- 
sailants. The movements of the defeated troops 
since that date indicate a general demoraliza- 
tion. Four thousand Bolivians refused to march 
to the support of the attacking party previous to 
the engagement, and have since withdrawn them- 
selves. Peru is in a critical condition. She is 
helpless by water, her armies are everywhere de- 
feated and the invading forces are constantly in- 
creasing. Her relations with Bolivia are seriously 
disturbed, and a dictatorship is freely spoken of 
at Lima. 
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A public meeting was held in this city last week 
to consider the evils alleged to exist in the care 
of the insane in the city and State of New York. 
The call was signed by a number of leading citi- 
zens—clergymen, physicians and others; the meet- 
ing was presided over by George William Curtis. 
Its spirit was well expressed by him as one of 
‘‘inquiry,” the speakers generally imitating his 
caution—and it would have been better if they 
had all done so—in refusing to make wholesale 
charges against any man or body of men; its ob- 
ject was embodied in a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a Lunacy Commission, to exercise 
supervision over insane asylums, both public and 
private; and its principal action was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to take steps to secure the 
creation of such a commission. New York State 
has not fully kept pace with the most advanced 
methods in the treatment of the insane; leav- 
ing the chronic insane uncared for in our alms- 
houses is especially a disgrace to the Christian 
people of the Empire State. The matter is one of 
immediate interest to every reader of the Chris- 
tian Union, for insanity is alarmingly on the in- 
crease, and in the highest circles; it is likely to 
be more common in tbe next generation than it is 
in this; it is by no means confined to the great 
towns and cities, the wives and daughters of the 
farmers contributing largely to this class; and in 
the nature of the case insanity can never be well 
treated, and rarely well cared for, exc >pt in hos- 
pitals; so that no one can know how soon he may 
have a very direct personal interest in the humane 
and scientifically wise administration of these re- 
treats. Meanwhile we advise our readers not to 
put ,overmuch faith in sensational stories of ill 
treatment and abuse in insane asylums, which are 
apt to be exaggerated and are certain to be local 
and exceptional. 


THE CONVICT SYSTEM. 


X-GOVERNOR BROWN, of Georgia, in a 

letter published in another column, replies 
toa recent article by Miss Lillie E. Barr on the 
convict system of Georgia. Mr. Brown is Presi- 
dent of the Western and Atlantic Railroad Co., 
whose works Miss Barr visited, and is a Chris- 
tian gentleman whose veracity and integrity will 
not be questioned. He corrects Miss Barr’s 
statement in some matters of detail, such as the 
age of the seemingly-boy convict and the like; 
and we are glad to believe that under the ad- 
ministration of the Railroad Company the treat- 
ment of the convicts is more humane than it 
appeared to Miss Barr on her brief visit. 

The question whether a few score of convicts 
are kindly or rudely treated in Georgia is, how- 
ever, one of less public and national importance 
than the question whether the convict system 
which Georgia has adopted is worthy of com- 
mendation and general imitation; and we do not 


hesitate to say that the system of hiring out con- 


victs to men who will pay the most for their labor 


is just as barbarous as the system pursued in this | 


State of hiring out paupers to those who will 
charge least for their keep. In both cases the in- 
terest of the contractor is enlisted not on the side 
of, but against humanity. There lies before us as 
we write a full report of a special investigation 
into the working of this system in South Carolina. 
It fills nearly a page of the ‘‘ Charleston Weekly 
News,” which sent out a special reporter to inquire 
into the result of the system along the line of an- 
other railroad company—the Greenwood and 
Augusta Railroad Company—which was in process 
of construction by convict labor. In order to 
avoid suspiciop and secure unprejudiced and ac- 
curate statements, the reporter traveled the road 
disguised as a tramp, and picked up his informa- 
tion from men in the locality who had no suspi- 
cion that they were communicating it through the 
press to the public. Out of 285 convicts sent for 
employment to this railroad, 128 died under their 
treatment in twenty-five months. The stockades 
in which they were housed at night provided 
about sixty cubic feet of air for each prisoner; 
whereas the least allowance adjudged sufficient 
for health by scientific authorities is five hundred. 
No adequate provision was made for ventilation. 
The prisoners lived and sleptin theclothes in which 
they constantly worked, foul with perspiration 
and dirt. When their clothes dropped off they 
resorted to bags tied about their waists as their 
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only covering. They were allowed to wash about 
once amonth. Their clothing and their bedding 
abounded with maggots, fleas and other vermin. 
Like the Georgia convicts, they were chained at 
night in their beds. In repeated instances men 
who were, or feigned to be, sick were dragged along 
the ground by the rest of the gang, and sent back 
to hospital when their endurance of this treatment 
had proved their incapacity for labor—or at 
least the impossibility of getting labor out of 
them. They were frequently beaten, often about 
the head, and in at least one instance a convict 
was shot while chained tothe rest of the gang, 
and thus utterly incapable of offering any danger- 
ous resistance to the guards. A very strong pub- 
lic sentiment has been aroused in the State of 
Carolina against the men under whom these cruel- 
ties were permitted, and we hope to see it intelli- 
gently directed in both South Carolina and 
Georgia against a system under which such cruel- 
ties are possible. 

If the object of punishment is to get out of con- 
victs the greatest amount of labor at the least 
cost to the State, the system of hiring out con- 
victs to the highgst bidder may possibly achieve 
that result; but if the object. of punishment is 
the reformation of the offender and the protection 
of the community, a system which herds criminals 
of all classes and characters together, and 
places them under the almost absolute control of 
contractors who have no other interest at stake 
than to feed, clothe and house them as cheaply 
as possible and compel them to do the greatest 
possible amount of labor, is utterly subversive of 
the true ends of punishment. It would be impos- 
sible to conceive of any system less adapted to 
reform a criminal, and nothing short of public 
execution could exert a more brutalizing influence 
on the entire community. The system is utterly 
and irremediably bad. Convicts should be com- 
pelled to labor; but they should be kept under 
the control of State officials who should be re- 
sponsible to the people of the State for the admin- 
istration of their trust; and though under Chris- 
tian and humane men a system of hiring them 
out to the highest bidder may be relieved measur- 
ably of its inbumanity, it is one essentially in- 
humane, and always contains the possibility of 
such barbarous inhumanity as that which has 
recently shocked the people of the State of South 
Carolina. To go back to such a convict system 
as this is to ignore all the labors of John Howard 
and Mrs. Fry; it is to transfer the barbarities of 
Siberia to the heart of American Christian civiliza- 
tion. 


MADE WHITE. 


HERE is profound pathos in that scene in 
which Lady Macbeth, oppressed by the ever 
present recollection of the foul and unnatural 
murder of the royal guest to which she has in- 
stigated her husband, walks in her sleep, endeav- 
oriog in vain to wash ber hands of the blood- 
stains upon them. Se had thought that ‘‘a 
little water clears us of this deed,” bat fiads it 
not so. The smell of blood remains. ‘‘All the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand.” And no Shakespearean critic has ever ac- 
cused the great dramatist of exaggerating the 
power of remorse even in so unscrupulous and 
unwomanly a heart as that of Lady Macbeth. 
Dickens has been more successful in depicting 
the humorous than the tragic experiences of hu- 
man nature. But his light-heartedness has not 
prevented him from perceiving and powerfully 
portraying the tragedy of remorse. Bill Sykes 
beats down Nancy, clinging to him with a wo- 
man’s trusting love, and flees, leaving her ghastly 
form upon the floor. But he cannot leave the 
crime bebind him. In the brightness of the sun, 
in the darkness of the night, sitting sullen and 
alone in the tavern corner, walking in the 
highway, waking, sleeping, the haunting eyes 
follow him. ‘‘Those widely staring eyes, so 
lustreless and so glassy that he had better 
borne to see them than think upon them, 
appeared in the midst of the darkness, light 
in themselves, but giving light to nothing.” 
When at last, with a desperate resolve, he returns 
to his hiding place in the great city, his old-time 
companions shrink from him with loathing and 
with terror; and the mob, gathering about the 
old ruin, press upon it in a strong, struggling 
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| angry current, eager, not to undo his terri- 


ble crime, for nothing can recall Nancy to 
life again, but to revenge it. Here comes in 
another element. There is not only the con- 
science of the murderer preying upon him; there 
are also the consciences of a thousand men and 
women clamorous in demands which nothing but 
his punishment can appease. And no one has 
ever accused Dickens of overrating either the 
torture of Bill Sykes’s remorse or the power of 
the conscience aroused to a passion of wrath 
against him. No reader’s sympathy goes forth 
to the hunted fugitive; every reader joins in the 
satisfaction of the mob when the murderer, be- 
wildered by the haunting eyes, becomes his own 
unintentional executioner. 

Is there any water that can wash out the blood- 
stain from Lady Macbeth’s hand? Is there any 
exorcism that can lay the haunting eyes that pur- 
sue Bill Sykes? Is there anything save vengeance 
that can appease the just loathing of his old pals? 
Is there any medicine for remorse? 

To this question three answers are given. 

Philosophy says, No! The past is past; it is 
irreparable. Lady Macbeth cannot summon back 
her husband from the crime to which she incited 
him; Bill Sykes cannot give back the life which 
he has beaten out of the too confiding woman. 

Sometimes, indeed, philosophy endeavors to 
afford some sort of relief by a general persuasion 
of the goodness and mercy of a pitiful God. Fear 
not, it says; he will forgive. But Lady Macbeth 
does not fear; Bill Sykes does not fear. Fear is 
not remorse. Fear comes out of the future, re- 
morse out of the past; fear confronts, remorse 
parsues. Nemesis is behind, not before, the flee- 
ing soul. This is, indee@ the very terror that 
cows the criminal: the haunting eyes and the 
haunting figure are ever bebind him, and once he 
throws himself upon his back upon the grass to 
escape the sense of its presence. So little is fear 
his torturer that when the howling mob stimulate 
his fears his remorse is for the moment laid, and 
he becomes himself again. The promise of im- 
munity from penalty in the future gives no relief 
to the soul haunted by the ghost of its irreparable 
past. 

Pagan religions and all forms of paganized 
Christianity bid the soul succor itself. Wash 
away, Lady Macbeth, is their message, long 
enough and patiently enough, and by and by the 
blood-stain will disappear. By deeds of charity 
surround yourself with other and grateful eyes, 
Bill Sykes, and these shall drive away the 
haunting eyes. This is the answer of the Hin- 
doo religion, with its innumerable self-inflictions, 
and of Mohammedanism, with its prayers and 
fasts and pilgrimages, and of medieval Christian- 
ity, with ite flagellations and its penances. What. 
are all these but Lady Macbeth washing the 
‘damned spot” upon her hand and Bill Sykes 
fleeing from the haunting eyes? 

The third answer is that of the Gospel; it is 
God’s answer of peace. Yes! it declares, there is 
a divine power that can make the past as though 
it had not been; that can wash clean Lady Mac- 
beth’s hand; that can lay the haunting eyes; that 
can appease the wrath of the mob. The human 
conscience instantly and instinctively connects sin 
with suffering; it demands that penalty follow 
upon wrong-doing. In the presence of that instinct 
philosophy is dumb; and human religions are 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. The religion 
of Jesus Christ declares a gospel to every Lady 
Macbeth and Bill Sykes; it declares that a Divine 
One has suffered for them, and somehow in that 
declaration comes peace; the hand grows white, 
the haunting eyes are laid. To men pursued by 
the avenger of blood the gospel offers to give a 
city of refuge; to souls haunted by a shadowy 
Nemesis coming out of the past it proffers perfect 


peace. 

In one of the old cathedrals in England the 
visitor of to-day is shown a gate to which in olden 
times any criminal might flee, and entering into 
which any criminal was safe. By night and day 
a monk kept watch by the wi.dow above and at 
the first wild knock below made haste to open; 
and, once within, the fugitive was safe. He must 
submit to whatever penance the superior chose to 
put upon him; bat the civil law could not touch 
him with ite lightest finger. It was a rude type 


ofa sublime trath. The gospsl proffers to every 


‘soul arefuge; and when one has ones entered into 
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it not even the wild beating of his own remorseful 
heart can follow him there. 

All attempts to explain the atonement by analo- 
vies drawn from government in State or house- 
hold fail. All theories of the atonement are 
false, because the fact transcends all theories. We 
can remit all future penalty; we can lay aside all 
wrath and revenge; we can begin the curative 
work of love; but we cannot repair the irreparable 
past. Godcan. We can forgive Lady Macbeth and 
Bill Sykes, but we cannot get the blood-spot off 
her hands nor exorcise the haunting eyes. God 
can. He makes the past as though it had not 
been. Not only for fear he gives hope; also for 
remorse he gives peace. He blots the sins out of 
the book of remembrance; he makes them vanish 
as the sun makes the thick cloud to disappear; he 
buries them in the depths of the sea; be makes 
them ‘‘ white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

Washing in a fountain of blood is a singularly 
incongruous image; but in the Bible it isa symbol, 
not an image, and symbolically expresses the trath 
that the barden of one soul is removed by the 
suffering and the life surrend-r of anotber. In 
the sense of the suffering of that Other myriads 
have found a peace which no other faith bas ever 
brought. Lydia Maria Child has publisbed a 
suggestive little book called ‘‘ Aspirations of the 
World.” Yes! Confucianism, Buddhism, Mo- 
hawmedism have all furnished a literature of as- 
piration; Christianity alone has furnished a litera- 
ture of sweet content. Many a Moses has said, 
‘*Thou shalt,” or Thou shalt not;” many a 
David bas cried, ‘‘ Blot out my tranegressions ;” 
but only one Christ bas said to the tempest tossed 
soul, ‘* Go in peace.” The one religion that gives 
rest from the baunting past is the religion that 
carries to a burdened world the message of a 
divine Sofferer, and a divine Sin Bearer. 

We are now drawing toward the close of an- 
other year. What shall we do with the bitter 
memories of the past—its errors, blunders, neg- 
lects, sius, crimes? We way suffer them to haunt, 
us by their perpetual presence. We may, per- 
haps. bury them in the sh«llow grave of forgetful- 
ness, knowing all the while that they will have 
at some future day a resurrection. Or we may 
cast them upon the victorious Safferer, who has 
said, and not in vain, ‘‘ Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” 


MR. RUSKIN ON THE LORDS PRAYER. 


HAT Mr. Ruskin has lost neither bis keenness 

of thought nor his incisive use of words will 
be evident to any one who reads the extracts we 
give in another column from certain letters writ- 
ten by him to an English clergyman on the grand 
theme of the Lord’s Prayer as a basis of Christian 
teaching. That this wonderfal prayer is not a col- 
lection of vague and indefinite pevitions most peo- 
ple will readily concede when they come to reflect 
upen it; but frequent and often perfunctory 
repetitions of its phrases bave blunted the religious 
sensibilities of the world to its divine directness 
and cowprebensiveness. As a matter of fact the 
Lord’s Prayer embraces all man’s peeds aud activi- 
ties; touches his nearest duty and his most far- 
reaching possibility of growth with the same pre- 
cision and compass. Without one superfluous 
word, in a spirit of reverent bumility, it holds up 
the whole round of human life before its divine 
Author. 

How few know what we are praying for when 
we take those wonderful words on our lips! Tbe 
answer to that prayer, if we truly seek it, is, as 
Mr. Ruskin shows, a life of perfect righteousness, 
a divine love begetting divine unselfishness and 
that helpfulness of spirit which appropriates our 
neigbbor’s burdens and makes his sorrows ours. 

At the same time Mr. Ruskin fails to illustrate 
the spirit of the prayer by the spirit of his own 
criticism. He writes far more in the tone of one 
of the ancient prophets than in that of the divine 
Master. If he had a larger sense of the Father- 
hood of God he would write of the sins of his 
brethren with less seeming bitterness ; if he 
had a profounder sense of his own debts he 
would not call upon other men to pay theirs 
quite so much as though he were a bailiff appoint- 
ed for that purpose. We commend to the careful 
consideration of the clergy his trenchant criti- 
qisms, worth their study none the less that they 
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are not wholly just; to all readers his analysis of 
the Lord’s Prayer, none the less suggestive that 
the bitterness of ‘‘ twenty years” is more appar- 
ent than the sweetness and light which twenty 
years’ pondering on this prayer shoutd have 
brought. 


NOTES. 


Though this number of The Christian Union will 
pot reach many of our readers until after Christ nas 
bas gone—and for this r-asen we made the i-sue of last 
week the Christmas number—it will not be too late 
for them to take a lesson as to the significance of the 
day both from Mrs. Cooke’s poem and Mr. Roe’s 
article. The seasonable element is also supplied by 
Mr. Butterworth’s admirable pastoral poem, Mr. Ab 
bott's Sunday-school iesson and the opening chapters 
of the promised story by the autbor of that remark- 
able book *‘ A Fool’s Errand.” This tale, which the 
author has just completed and which will rup through 
several numbers of the paper, will be read, we are 
sure, with deep interest by all who are alive to the 
sensation which the Fool's Errand” has made. It 
deals with substantially the same phases of life, and 
sketches them not less vividly or picturesquely. 
Another phase of the Southern question is illustrated 
by ex-Governor Brown of Georgia, in a letter reply- 
ing to Miss Barr’s recent strictures upon the Georgia 
Convict System, to which we allude elsewhere, as we 
do also to ex-Gov. Dingley’s letter from Maine expos- 
ing the election frauds in that State. The “ Hints 
for Home Reading” this week are continued by 
Joseph Cook, whose own habits of study entitle bim 
to speak authoritatively on this subject; in the de- 
partment of Books and Authors President Seelve has 
a discrimivating review of Herbert Spencer’s * Data of 
Ethics”; in the Home we give a report of the Dairy 
Fair; and in the Insurance column a letter upon the 
value of life insurance from the President of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in this city, Mr. F. 8. 
Winston. Our young readers, we are sure, will be 
pleased with the new and handsome dress in which 
we have clothed their department. 


The American Agricultural Association, of which 
we spoke editorially the week before last, completed 
its orgauvization by the election of John Merryman 
of Maryluud, as president, Lawson Valeutine, of this 
city. treasurer, and Joseph R-all, of New York, secre- 
tary, a host of vice-presidents and a very respectable 
list of directors. A great exhibition is promised for 
next year. Mr. Lawson Valentine bas a farm of 600 
acres in Orange County, which beis using in a large 
measure for the purpose of making experiments on 
agriculture uoder the personal direction of Dr. Man- 
ley Miles, and thus bas special facilities for submitting 
to actual test some of the theories which will be pro- 
pounded in the discussions of the new association. 
Its prospects for national usefulness are great; but 
whether they will be realized will depeud partly upon 
the efficiency of its secretary and its executive com- 
mittee, and still more upon the public spirit of the 
farmers of the United States. 


He that fails to provide for his own household is 
worse than an infidel; therefore if life insurance 
really does afford a safe and sure metbod of enabling 
a man to provide for his family it is part of tne func- 
tion of a religious newspaper to make clear that fact. 
The Coristian Union believes that it does. If some 
life insurance is a delusion and a snare aud other life 
insurance is as safe an investment as any man can 
make with a little money, it isa part of the duty of 
religious journalism to indicate to the public the 
methods by which it can determine what kind of in- 
surance really does insure. This is aot an easy thing 
to do; cundor compels us to add, it has not been very 
well done in the past by either religious or secular 
journals. The failure of some insurance companies, 
through the machinations of insurance wreckers, 
bas cast undeserved suspicion upon all companies; 
the use of insurance columns, now to puff aud now to 
blackmail, bas brought undeserved suspicion upon al! 
insurance journalism. The Christian Union inaugeu- 
rates in this number a new departure by commenc- 
ing a series of articles by men whose reputation 
is national. and whose character is the guarantee 
of the soundness and integrity of their utterances. 
The first of these articles is by F.S Winston, Esq., 
the President of one of the largest insurance companies 
in the world; it will be followed with others by men 
equally widely recognized as authorities on the sub- 
ject of insurance; and we trust that the series when 
completed will cover all the most essential points of 
public interest in both life and fire insurance. We 
shail be glad to reeeive questions by any of our 
reuders touching the principles and methods of in- 
surance, either life or fire, and to secure for them, if 
possible, an authoritative auswer in the course of this 
series of papers. Mr. Winston in this week's issue 
shows very clearly the principles on which life in- 
surance is based, and that if the company be well 
conducted insurance does insure. 


Those that have visited Chautauqua will remember 
as ove of ita most interesting and attractive features 
Joseph Cook's Question Bex. Inthis week’s Christian 
Union he opens a Question Box to a much larger 


audience than ever did or ever could gather in the 
Chautauqua Auditorium. There is, indeed, this dif- 
ference: ut Chautauqua the questions are propounded 
by the entire audience; in The Christian Union they 
are propounded by the editors. Mr. Cook’s articles are 
replies to questions which they have addressed to 
him, ou subjects upon which the public will be atten- 
tive to hear. We do not always agree with our con- 
tributors; we probably shall not agree with every- 
thing Mr. Cook may say in our columns. But we 
have invited bim to speak in them, not merely be- 
cause he isa representative of a large class of pro- 
gressive thinkers, but because he has brought to bear 
in the discussion of immediately practical subjects 
a rare combination of eruditioa, insight and practi- 
cal New England common sense. All American 
readers and students will take a special interest in 
the autobiogra;bical account which Mr. Cook gives, 
in this and a succeeding article, of his methods of 
reading and of preserving and utilizing their results. 


We are in receipt of occasional letters from persons 
who desire to aid their less fortunate fellow men and 
women but, lacking money, are at a logs to find a way 
of turning their good impulse to prattical account. 
Such people will do well to remember that money is 
only one, and by no means the most fruitful, of the 
agencies which are working to-day for toe well-being 
of bumanity; as Emerson said long ago, the best gift 
is something which has a part of the giver in it—his 
time, love, talent, effort. The one talent which peo- 
ple bave by nature is often more productive than the 
ten acquired by inheritance or good fortune. And 
this one talent, whetber it be money, sympathy, 
music, poetry, art,is the tool in everybody's hand 
which can be used most effectively for somebody 
else's benefit. A new illustration of thisold but only 
balf recognized truth is the fact tbat Lady Lindsay, 
the wife of Sir Coutts Lindsay, the originator of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, who is herself an accomplished 
musician, frequently plays in some poor hal! in the 
East End of Lundon to a rough and uncultured audi- 
ence, collected from the lowest class in the city. No 
natural gift is too delicate and no art too fine to be 
the servant of our common humanity. 


If our readers will glance over the numbers of The 
Christian Union for the last month they will find an 
assortment of contributed articles not surpassed by 
ary of the monthly magazives issued during the same 
period. Among the writers of stories have been Rose 
Terry Cooke, Lizzie W. Champney, Helen Campbell, 
Mrs. Emily Huntiogtun Miller, Ehot McCormick, and 
the author of * A Fuol’s Errand;" John G. Whittier, 
Susan Coolidge, Rose Terry Cooke, Harriet McEwen 
Kimball, Mary Airge De Vere and Hezekiah Butter- 
worth have contributed poems; while miscellaneous 
articles on general subjects, including book reviews, 
have been furnished by Gail Hamilton, Edward 
Everett Hale, Frank H. Converse, C. F. Thwirg, Jo- 
» ph Cook, Bishop Huntington, President Seelye, Ray 
Palmer, M. F. Sweetser, George M. Towle, Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon and E. P. Roe. Take it all in all 
neither Harper’s,"’ Scribner’s,” the “ Atlantic ” nor 
“Good Company” can be said to be ahead of The 
Christian Union in its corps of contributors or the 
range of its discussion. 


Dr. Fulton, whose scheme for a people’s church has 
met with some quiet laughter on the part of the press, 
both secular and religious, can afford to say, “Let 
bim laugh who wins.” His people have purchased 
the Brooklyn Rink, have made alterations in it, at a 
cost of about $4,000, which have given them a Sunday- 
school room and lecture room and still leave them 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of about five 
thousand people. Last Sunday the inaugural services 
were held in this building. Dr. Fulton preached in 
the morning, Rev. R. 8. MacArthur in the afternoon, 
and Mr. Beecher in the evening. At the latter service 
not only the seats but the aisles were filled. Dr. Ful- 
ton proved his power as a popular preacher in Boston, 
aod The Christian Union wishes him and his people 
the best possible success in their endeavor to solve a 
problem which is an ever-present perplexity in all 
our great cities to all the most earnest Christian 
workers. 


“ Will you please inform your orthodox readers why, since 
no one any longer holds the Pagan idea that God strikes any- 
body down to heil—orthodoxy maintaining simply that if 
people go to bell they make their own bed there—why is Mr. 
Beecher at the pains to denounce such an idea with so much 
vigor and indignation? Is he the mag to preach to phantom 
congregations ? R. H. H. 

Respectfully referred to the “Indianapolis Journal,” 
which declares that if Mr. Beecher does not believe 
this “Pagan idea” he ought to leave the orthodox 
pulpit, and tothe “Congregationalist,’’ which wants to 
know, if repudiation of this idea is not Universalism, 
what Universalism is. 


The death of Dr. E. C. Wines will be, or ought to be, 
mourned by all prisoners aod captives. He has been 
pre-emineatly the prisoners’ frieud, and haa devoted 
his life to labors fora class whom few care for and 
whom atill fewer have any hope for. He bas been in 
the direct apostolic succession of which John Howard 
is the Primate, but he bas lived to so good a purpose 
that his mantle will fall upon more than one Elisha 
who will make his good works to follow him now that 
he is gone. 


« 
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CHRISTMAS. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


shall I give to thee, O Lords 
The kings that came of old 
Laid softly on thy cradle rude 
Their myrrh, and gems, and gold. 


Thy martyrs gave their hearts’ warm blood; 
Their ashes strewed thy way; 

They spurned their lives as dreams and dust 
To speed thy coming day. 


We offer thee nor life nor death: 
Our gifts to man we give; 

Dear Lord, on this thy day of birth 
Oh, what dost thou receive? 


Thow knowest of sweet and precious things 
My store is scant and small; 

Yet wert thou here in want and woe, 
Lord, I would give thee all! 


Show me thyself in flesh once more: 
Thy feast I long to spread: 

To bring tue water for thy feet, 
The ointment for thy head. 


There came a Voice from heavenly heights : 
‘* Unclose thine eyes and see. 
Gifts to the least of those I love 

Thou givest unto me.” 


WHY CHRISTMAS STILL IS KEPT. 
By E. P. Rog, 


‘* TF T NTO you is born this day a Saviour which is 
U Christ the Lord,” sang the angels long ago. 
What significance has this message to the multitudes 
who will keep after their own varied fashion this birth- 
day of a little child to whom the world gave no better 
refuge than a manger and stable? Pagan festivals 
were kept long after very many of the people became 
too enlightened to believe in the mythical divinities in 
whose honor they were established. The saints are 
often forgotten on saints’ days, the shrewd populace 
having come to the conclusion that the departed 
worthies who died in the odor of sanctity some ages 
sivce have nothing to do with the practical life of to- 
day; in fact, that they could not understand the swift, 
imperative questions that modern men and women 
must answer with scarcely time between for breath. 

How many will Keep Christmas in the same way, 
scarcely giving a thought to the Nazarene who lived in 
an age so remote, in a land so distant, among a people 
so narrow and in circumstances so wholly unlike our 
own? Have the learned Athenians and polished 
Romans of to-day outgrown another myth, once a 
sacred and controlling belief? Why should we honor 
Christ more than Hercules or some other representative 
of humanity that pagan imagination transferred to the 
skies? Is he only greater in degree but the same in 
kind with the long succession of saints in the church 
he founded, saints that have vanished from the earth 
completely and have no more influence on modern 
thought and action than the augular sermons they 
preached and the interminable Latin books they 
wrote? 

This is a question of fact; and to the facts we are 
vlad to appeal for answer, especially on Christmas 
morning. The angels sang to the shepherds, ‘‘ Unto 
you is born a Saviour.”” They went to the stable and 
found the Holy Child. That Child became a singularly 
wise and noble man, we are told, but he has been 
dead and buried eighteen centuries; and he is no 
Saviour from human ills to-day except as we follow 
his good advice and imitate his perfect example. We 
meet the skeptics at exactly this point with the counter 
assertion: The Christ of our faith is not dead and 
buried; he claimed that he came to this earth ona 
mission to us and to all who, like us, find more human 
ills than can be overcome or endured; and if we have 
not received practical help and aid from him then we 
have never received cheer and strength from anyone, 
and the gifts that Christmas morning brings us are 
‘‘evolved,” rather than given by loving friends, the 
friends themselves are shadows, and our own personal 
consciousness is to us no longer a means of knowledge. 
We cannot make a chemical analysis of mother love; 
we cannot compute exactly its intensity or its precise 
power; it is quite free from fossils; but many of us 
believe in it on this day, of all others, and we have 
learned to believe in it because of its various manifes- 
tations and not because it was demonstrated to us by 
a savant. It is a matter of experience. If another 
great, loving, tender-hearted Being has been mapifest- 
ing himself to us for years, aiding us in our sorest 
need, sustaining us in our deepest trials, shall we 
meekly say at last, ‘‘We beg your parden; we were 
mistaken; we will not trust our consciousness any 
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more, aud will take other means of learning when we 
are cold or when warm, when a friend helps us or 
leaves us to ourselves"? 

We believe all the facts that science establishes, but 
the scientist who shuns and ignores the facts of 
Christian experience is the bigot of the age. The 
angels’ song is truer to-day than ever, and we believe it 
not because so taught or commanded by priest or theo- 
logian but because the ‘* Saviour” still saves and the 
saved know it. We do not keep this day as we might 
honor a dead hero or an inspired teacher, who lives on 
through the ages only as his noble deeds or written 
words mold character and incite to better life. It is 
a festival sacred to a living Friend who proves his 
friendship, as do other friends, by what he does to- 
day and is to-day. He said to those who received 
him, “I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” Does he keep his word? Millions could 
answer, Yes. People, too, whose testimony would be 
received in any court ofjustice. 

What are skeptics going to do with this personal, 
living Christ? The Scribes and Pharisees sealed the 
stone upon his sepulcher and placed a guard about it, 
exultantly concluding that they had made a final end 
of the Nazarene. His faint-hearted followers feared 
that they had. If that had been the end the fact could 
be proved to thoughtfal and enlightened minds in 
every age. But the trouble has ever been the same 
that the high-priest and his associates had to contend 
with—a living Christ appears. He manifests himself 
in just the ways he promised, and to so many in every 
age—to the learned, calm and strong-minded as well 
as to the ignorant, imaginati® and weak-minded— 
that the truth of a living Presence, of the compassion- 
ate all-powerful divine Man, is proved, if anything can 
be proved, by human testimony. 

Wherever, therefore, two or three children gather 
around a Christmas tree in the name of him of whom 
the angels sang, there is Christ in the midst of them. 


HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
HOW TO READ. 
By CooK. 


What sort of literature should be given to boys and giris 
who are naturally inclined to read, but who are devouring 
trashy story books? How can such minds be ied to higher 
literature? And how ebould dull boys who have not natu- 
rally a taste for readiog be gradually induced to acquire it ? 

HE problem is different in country and city. The 

country presents by far the more difficult side of 
the theme. In the tirst place, the pulpit ought to be 
awakened to the duty of directing the reading of the 
young. The pastor in his visits may ascertain very 
easily what the boys are reading, and a little attention 
to family libraries ought, I think, to be a part of pas- 
toral activity. It is to mea very interesting memory 
that a venerated preacher in my native town, the 
brother of Treasurer Herrick, of Yale College—Henry 
Herrick, who was lately living in Connecticut—came 
into my father’s house when I was, perhaps, ten years 
old, and looked at my library. His commendation of 
certain books interested me. Although he was not 
officious he was efficient in directing my reading. Two 
districts had been nnited near my father’s residence 
and a library was to be sold at auction. My father 
furnished me with money enough to buy pretty nearly 
the whole of this collection, and I thus came into pos- 
session of many of the books issued by the Harpers 
for school libraries. The selection was made by Chan- 
cellor Walworth, assisted by such men as Edward 
Everett and Jared Sparks, and was a really good one; 
containing such volumes as ‘*The Pursuit of Knowl- 
edge Under Difficulties,” Paley’s ‘* Natural Theology,” 
and Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography. It fascinated 
me at that time, and I shall never forget how proud I 
was of my first library, which was hardly more than 
three feet square. 

But to incite a dull boy to read you must not rely 
on clerical influence as much as on parental; and, 
therefore, attention must be given to the reading of 
the older members of the community. If the heads 
of the family have a love for reading, the taste almost 
invariably descends to the children. The formation of 
town libraries In places with populations of three 
to five thousand inhabitants ought to be encouraged. 
The school-teacher in every Union school or academy 
should be furnished with the means-of inciting a taste 
for reading in his pupils by the aid of a library belong- 
ing to the institution. 

The sluggish circulation of books in our rural dis- 
tricts should be quickened in all ways, and especially 
through cheap editions of great authors. 

It appears to me one of the hopeful signs of the times 
that scientific primers are now being widely put into 
circulation. Of course there is no royal road to 
knowledge, but it is better that elementary instrac- 
tion, prepared in primers by experts, should be sunk 
into the minds of the population than that the common 
people should go back even to the reverence which 
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they had in early New England days for scholars 
speaking ex cathedra. We are a nation of smatterers, 
but hope to be something better in time. The fear of 
superficial learning through the distribution of science 
in an elementary form is not unnatural on the part of 
some, yet it should be remembered that these primers — 
are usually written by experts, aud that the names of 
several of the foremost men in science have been 
placed upon the title-pages of elementary works for the 
people. Let a boy have these and he will be incited by 
them to the study of the greater works, which ought 
to be classics even in libraries intended for young 
people. 

Make a dull boy feel that the dime novel is vulgar. 
I remember that, in ‘‘ Telemachus,” Ulysses tried to 
convince a man who had become one of a herd of swine 
that it was shameful to be a pig; but he did not suc- 
ceed. The flooding of the land with dime novels and 
with infamous periodicals of the cheaper and coarser 
kind acts like Circe’s enchantment on wide circles of 
youth. No doubt it is a frequent incitement to crime, 
and, on the whole, is one of the most monstrous of the 
undisguised evils in the modern days of cheap print- 
ing. Let a boy learn that some publications are not 
fit to be handled with the tongs. Let parents exclude 
from the family mansion the frogs and vipers that 
swarm forth from the oozy marshes of the Satanic 
press. Let the dull boy make the acquaintance of 
Cooper, Scott, Defoe and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress "—a 
book by no means outgrown. Personally I must confess 
great indebtedness to the ‘*‘ Rollo” books, the ‘‘ Jonas” 
books and ‘*‘ The Young Christian,”’ by the late revered 
father of the editor of the Christian Union. Richter, 
in his ‘‘ Titan,’’ represents one of his characters at the 
age of twenty-five as making a collection of all the 
books he had read while young, including the volumes 
he had studied at school as well as the fiction which 
had interested him in early days. Let a dull boy be in- 
cited by his parents, his school teachers, his Sunday- 
school instructors, and especially by his pastor, to dip 
deeply into the classics fur youth. After the best 
works of historical fiction become fascinating to him, 
history will interest and biography will attract him. 
When a boy has once acquired a keen interest in bio- 
graphical and historical reading he cannot thereafter 
be wholly vulgar in his taste for literature. 

As to the bright boy in the country little need be 
said; for he will take care of himself. He will have 
the best books, or a few of them at least, and they will 
be his chief treasures. My impression is that such a 
boy ought not to think the city necessary for a thorough 
acquaintance with the masters of literature. There 
are only about a thousand really first-class books in the 
English language—certainly not over a thousand that 
deserve reading three times through. Of the greatest 
books there are not over a hundred in the mother- 
tongue in whichany manis born. If teacher and parent 
will help the boys to select these, and make up a library 
for them out of the volumes that deserve to be ab- 
sorbed, the taste of a bright boy will very soon guide 
itself. He cannot go amiss in the list of books which 
time has approved. My opinion is that the taste of 
youth should be formed by literature of standard repu- 
tation far more than by ephemeral novelties, however 
brilliant. We should early become thoroughly familiar 
with the hundred best books in our language, for these 
will be with us through life and be the chief solace of 
our declining years. I can put into a bookcase five 
feet square the volumes which, in my opinion, contain 
the chief weight of English literature. Weare to weigh 
books, not measure them, and I would do this even for 


outh. . 

As to both dull boys and bright boys in cities, their 
opportunities of information are so abundant that only 
two pieces of advice need be given: 

Carlyle’s exclamation, ‘* Here are books; fall to!” 

And Wellington's at Waterloo, ‘‘ Up and at ’em!”’ 

The chief difficulty of bright boys in the city will be 
in the abundance of books; and I think it important to 
insist rigorously, especially for the keenest, that their 
literary shelves should not be co/lections but selections. 
They will have the family library, the city library, and 
perhaps three or four other libraries within reach, be- 
sides the bookstores; which are by no means to be 
neglected, for reading a book with the fingers at a 
bookseller’s stall is an art that should be taught early 
to youth. 

The dull city boy is in the midst of more temptation 
than the dull country boy, and nothing but the most 
earnest training on the part of his parents or instruct- 
ors will prevent him from forming a taste for coarse 
amusements, and so neglecting the deluge of opportunity 
about him. The dull city boy is in a position not to be 
envied by the dull country boy, for probably of all cir- 
cumstances that tempt the youth of a somewhat torpid 
intellect those of the great city are the worst sorceries 
and likely to cause him to become the most degraded. 
The dull boy in the city, therefore, should be brought 
into clubs of young people and made ashamed of himgelf 
if he neglects the opportunities for reading afforded by 
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such societies as bring out social ambition fn connection 
with literary taste. 

I have at no time forgotten the efforts making in the 
United States for the promotion of home reading, and 
they apply to the country as well as to the city, but af- 
ford particular advantages to the populations of large vil- 
lages. The Boston Society for the Promotion of Home 
Reading furnishes a list of volumes on special topics, 
carries on correspondence as to authorities in science, 
prints circulars, and has an annual reunion of such read- 
ers as choose to participate in it. I believe also that 
essays are sent in for examination by some readers at a 
distance. The celebrated Chautauqua plan for the pro- 
motion of home reading has application both to the city 
and the country, but especially to the latter, and 
appears to me to deserve the weighty commendation it 
received from William Cullen Bryant. Some fifteen 
thousand persons have paid a small fee to secure the as- 
sistance of the Central Secretary, Dr. Vincent, of Plain- 
fleld, New Jersey, who executes the Chautanqua plan. 
The text books are many of them written by experts 
expressly for preparatory courses, and are strongly to 


be recommended for popular reading. A close over- 
sight of the work of the readers is kept by the secre- 
tary; certain reunions occur—or will take place—but 


the plan is yet in its infancy. The object of the enter- 
prise is to give the average citizen a college student's 
outlook. Let boys be brought into such plans as the 
Boston and Chautauqua reading enterprises exemplify, 
and let the dull youth be harnessed with the bright one 
and so keep himself out of the places of temptation in 
cities. 

Over every library-case should stand the words: 
‘ Avoid rubbish.” A second-rate book, however good, 
is a mischief if it occupies the time we ought to devote 
to a first-rate. In regard to reading, as well as to 
much else, there is deep wiedom in a German proverb 
which asserts that the better is a great enemy of the 
best, 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORAL. 
By Hezekian BUTTERWORTH. 
HE night is still; 
The oak of Mamre like a giant stands 


In the pale «oon, and cool airs come from hills 
Mantled with olive gardens and the palm. 


I am 
The youngest of my fatber's sons—David— 
And the beloved oft am called, I was born, 
Like Isaac, out of time, and, as the child 
Of his old age, my father’s best affections 
Cling to me; and here, near Hebron's sheepcotes, 
Where Abraham, Isaac, Jacob led their flocks, 
I love to tend my sheep, and in the vales, 
And on the borders of the clear, deep streams, 
And in the noontime shadows of the bills, 
To study all the handiwork of God. 


God's ways are wonderful! 
Out of the nations of the earth he Israel 


Chose for his inheritance; and out of I<rael’s 
Tribes he Judah chose; and out of Judah's 


Tribe he chose my father's family; 
And out of Jesse's sons he chooseth me. 


I do remember well the day— 
’Twas at the new moon of the palmy year— 
When to the sacrificial feast at Bethlehem 
There came a man with flowing beard and long 
White bair; and all the people stood in awe 
As he approached the altar. In his hand 
He bore a horn of holy oil, and beside him 
Led a heifer white as his own hair. 


I was among the flocks 
When, Jo! there came a mesecz:ger to me, 
And I was called to join my father’s family. 
I hfted up my face in joy to God, 
Then left the white flocks in the valleys. 


The aged man 
Hailed me with gladness, bowed his bead, and said: 
The Lord has chosen Aim ;” and tnen he poured 
Upon my bead the holy oil, and then 
The heifer sacrificed, and, after, turned 
Away mysteriously as be had come, 


~ 


‘I returned 
To Hebron's sheepcotes, tuned my harp and sung, 
Out of the tnouths of babes hath God perfected 
Praise. My head with oil he doth anoint, 
My cup with joy runs over!” 


‘Tis full-orbed night. 
» The flocks that I have safely led all day 


To the refreshing pastures, cleft by streams, 
Now safely slumber; not one of them is lost. 


The wind breathes through my harp 
As though an angel touched it~my harp 
That I have carried long to cheer my thoughts 
Among these silent bills, and lonesome valleys 
Of the shade of death. An inspiration 
In me wakes; ofttimes at night God gives 
Me songs, and I will touch again the sweet 


Low chords: 
I, 
How beauteous is the night! 
Alleluia! 


The heavens dec!are the gl ory of the Lord, 
The firmament displays his glorious word 
In characters of light. 
Awake, my harp, awake! 
Alleluia ! 


Il. 
On such a night as this, 
Alleluia! 
The Shiloh shall descend from heaven's throne ; 
The hosts cherubic the descent shall own 
In harmonies of bliss. 
Awake, my harp, awake! 
Alleluia! 


Ill. 
The latter days [ see. 
Alleluia! 
Fairer than earthly sons, with lips of grace 
He comes, with mercy beaming in his face, 
To set sin's captives free. 
Awake, my harp, awake! 
Alleluia! 


IV. 
Lift up your heads, ye gates, 
Alleluia! 
And be ye lifted up. ye everlasting doors! 
To God earth's kingdom the Messiah restores 
That his salvation waits. 
Awake, my harp, awake! 
Alleluia! 


We 
Glory to God on high! 
Alleluia! 
Yon star seems glowing over Bethlehem ; 
{n all night’s coronet the brightest gem, 
The fairest in the sky. 
Awake, my harp, awake! 
Alleluia! 


VL 
I see what seers have seen, 
Aileluia! 

And all my soul with holy rapture thrills; 
The dayspring breaks upon the dewy hills 
And on the pastures green. 

One sweet chord more awake ! 
Alleluia! 


THE GEORGIA CONVICT SYSTEM. 
LETTER FrRoM Ex-Governor Josern E. Brown. 


HARLES GOLDIN, alias Charles Davidson, the 

boy referred to by Miss Barr in her communica- 

tion in the Christian Union,* was in his sixteenth year 
when he was sentenced to the penitentiary and was an 
accomplished burglar at that early age. He carried 
with him a pistol with which he was ready to inflict 
death upon anyone who resisted him in their own 
house in the night time. He was a desperado, and was 
very skillful certainly for one of his age. He had com- 
mitted a number of burglaries, which he had conducted 
so privately as not to be detected; and finally, when 
arrested, came into court and pleaded guilty to the 
three for which he is now under sentence for ten years 
each, which is half the longest term that the law 
authorizes the judge to name as the period of the sen- 
tence. He was also indicted for assault with intent to 
murder and sentenced for ten years in that case also: 
half the longest term which the law permits. At the 
time Miss Barr saw this youth he was nearly twenty- 
one years of age. While he is not large, he is robust, 
stout and healthy, takes his imprisonment very cheer- 
fully, and shows no disposition to repent or to be sor- 
rowful for the offenses committed by him. He is a 
hardened youth for one of hisage. Judge Hansell, the 
judge of the court from which the boy was sentenced, 
is of old, honorable, Presbyterian stock; a gentleman 
noted for his humanity, his patience and his equa- 
nimity of temper. He could not have been actuated by 


* The Georgia Conviet System, by Lillie RE. Barr. Christian 
Union, Nov. 12, 1879. 
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any other motive In this case than a desire to faithfully 
serve the State and protect society. 

As to several of the other matters contained in the 
article, her statements are quite as wide of the truth 
as they were in the matter of the youth whose im- 
prisonment had impressed her with so much horror. 
She refers to the stockade where the prisoners are 
kept at the Dade coal mines as being a very filthy place. 
and as being open so that the cold chilly winds of win- 
ter blow in upon the prisoners. There was never a 
greater mistake. Our stockade is so constructed that 
we remove the chink or covering of the cracks when 
warm weather comes, and give the prisoners free ven- 
tilation and plenty of pure air. This they desire and 
the physicians consider it best forthem. The matter 
is regulated by the quantity needed; but in winter, or 
so soon as the cold weather in the Fall makes it neces- 
sary, these cracks are all fastened up, and the building 
is made close and warm by good stoves, so as to make 
it entirely comfortable. If you will go now and see, 
you will be quite as likely to say that the rooms are 
too warm as that they are toocold. We try to regu- 
late the temperature with an eye to the bealth and 
comfort of the convicts. Miss Barr was there in hot 
weather. The building is so constructed, being made 
of hewn logs, that this can be done to perfection. One 
of the great objections that Miss Barr seems to have 
had was that the logs, instead of lying horizontally, 
stand upon their ends. This happens to be true. But 
how a crack between logs standing up and down and 
a crack between those running laterally produces a dif- 
ferent effect, I am at a loss to know. 

Miss Barr’s description of the hospital also does us 
great injustice. It is constructed for the entire com- 
fort of the sick; is so constructed that we can ven- 
tilate it well in summer and close it up and make it 
warm and comfortable in winter. There is no shiver- 
ing of the sick there, as she would make the Northern 
readers believe. Such cruelty has never been tolerated, 
and will not while I have anything to do with the — 
management of it. 

Miss Barr seems to have been very much shocked 
with the bedding of the convicts, as it was not so cleanly 
as she would have it. Doubtless it is not as much so 
as a lady’s parlor, as the convicts work in the coal 
mines and when they come out at night, though we 
have night shirts prepared for them, it is very difficult 
to get them to put them on. Indeed many of the 
Negroes will not do so unless they are absolutely com- 
pelled to doit. The requirement has to be positive. 
When they are dry they prefer to lie down in the 
clothes they use during the day. We had trouble 
with them to keep them as clean in this respect as we 
would like to have them. You know the difficulty of 
all the race everywhere, when they are at their duily 
labor, in keeping them cleanly. But we enforce as 
good regulations on this subject as can probably be 
found in any prison where Negroes are the larger 
class of convicts, and their lodgings are as cleanly as 
usual in case of coa] miners. 

Miss Barr makes a very pathetic statement in ref- 
erence to a prisoner whom she heard in the mine sing 
out, “I’m in trouble, Lord,” etc., where she was so 
stunned that she staggered and leant against the wall 
of coal. Now, if she could have known the character 
of this convict his utterance would have produced, 
prohably, a different impression upon her mind. I 
understand he is one of the most light-hearted, frivolous, 
wicked, rowdying fellows in the whole mine. He 
sings all sorts of songs and does it in a light manner, 
often in the form of scoffing at anythfng religious. 
So that the shock in this case was unfortunately pro- 
duced by a person who has no religious instincts and 
no veneration or respect for anything that is religious. 

The convicts under our charge are bealthy, and, as a 
class, contented. They are required to do only moderate 
labor. They are well fed, well clothed and comfortably 
cared for. You may go among them and talk with 
perfect freedom, without any restraint from any 
quarter, and nine-tenths of them will tell you that 
they prefer their present situation to close confine- 
ment anywhere within walls. And as to those working 
in the coal mine, they have become so much pleased 
with the business, as miners usually do, that they com- 
plain if they are taken out and put into the garden or 
required to do any work outside. They much prefer 
to work in the mines. 

Miss Barr describes everything inside of the mine as 
dark and gloomy ; and the trip through the mines seems 
to produce on her mind a very unpleasant sort of 
sensation. If she will go into the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania or any other State she will find the same dark, 
gloomy, somber appearance. She will find persons 
going to and fro with lights upon their caps and labor- 
ing there, and she will hear jests and songs as she 
heard when she went through our mines. I presume 
she had not been accustomed to going that distance 
under the earth. But free labor does this kind of 
work cheerfully every day with as much contentment 
as they labor at any other pursuit. Most of our con- 
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victs perform this labor as cheerfully as free laborers 
do it in the mines of any Northern State. 

Miss Barr refers to the fact that she saw the convicts 
wearing chains. Now let it be borne in mind that the 
act of the Legislature of Georgia requires that life- 
time convicts and those of long terms, of five years and 
upward, are if possible to be employed in the business 
of mining, and that by the contract of the State with 
the Dade Coal Company we take 300 of the long-term 
men. In other words, we take those convicted of 
murder, burglary, arson, and the more hardened class 
of offenders, who are sent for the longest terms, many 
of them notorious desperadoes and men of the most 
abandoned characters, many of them also brave enough 
to risk their lives in efforts to escape from their long 
imprisonment. Under these circumstances itis con- 
sidered necessary to the secure keeping of the convicts 
that this class of men should each wear a light chain; 
and allthe worst characters in our mines wear light 
chains for the purpose and for the reasons above men- 
tioned. Experience has shown that where men of this 
character are put to work without chains, unless they 
are confined inside of walls, they usually escape, or 
must sometimes be wounded or killed to prevent the 


‘escape. In this case, however, as in the case of work- 


ing the convicts in the coal mine, if you will go among 
them and converse with them freely you will find that 
each prefers to wear these light chains rather than 
have close confinement within the walls of a prison. 
Very respectfally, etc., 
JOSEPH E. Brown. 


THE MAINE OUTRAGE. 


By Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, JR. 
POLITICAL event has occurred in Maine during 
the past week which is well calculated to 
create widespread alarm. An undeniable and univer- 
sally acknowledged Republican majority of seven in 
the Senate and twenty-nine in the House of Represen- 
tatives of that State has been counted out by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, who act as canvassers of returns of 
votes cast; and a Democratic and Greenback (better 
known as fusion) majority of eight in the Senate and 
seventeen in the House has been counted in. If the 
outrage is consummated next month, by the organiza- 
tion of the two houses of the Legislature as thus con- 
stituted by the canvassing board, a fusion Governor 
and fusion State Officers will then be elected and there 
will be a complete reversal of the verdict of the people 
at the polls last September. 

The pretexts on which the Governor and Council, 
all of whom are either Democrats or Greenbackers, 
have done this great wrong are that they find a large 
number of returns from Republican towns and cities 
‘fatally defective,’ in consequence of which they 
have rejected them; and that by counting the legal 
returns remaining the result announced has been 
reached. A law of the State authorizes the correction 
of errors in returns by attested copies of the records; 
but the Governor and Council ruled this statute uncon- 
stitutional, and refused to allow corrections under it, 
notwithstanding it is well settled that every act of the 
Legislature is binding until the Supreme Court shall 
pronounce it void. The Republicans requested the 
Governor and Council to ask the opinion of the 
Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of this law, 
but they declined to do so. They even refused to 
allow any Republican candidate to inspect the returns 
for nearly five weeks after the returns were opened, 
and only granted such inspection after application had 
been made to a justice of the Supreme Court for a man- 
damus to this end—an application which the justice 
declined to grant on the ground that the court could 
not issue such a writ against the Executive Depart- 
ment. 

The Republicans having obtained evidence that 
errors in returns from fusion towns had been surrep- 
titiously corrected, on information that must have 
been furnished by some person who had inspected 
them, informed the Governor and Council of their be- 
lief and asked for an investigation; but it was refused. 
When the Governor and Council announced their con- 
clusions, it appeared that the fusionists had not lost 
a sirfgle member on account of defective returns, or 
any other cause, while thirty-six republicans—eight in 
the Senate and twenty-eight in the House—had been 
counted out, and eight fusionists had been counted 
into their seats in the Senate and sixteen in the House. 
Five leading cities had been deprived of representa- 
tion altogether—four because their returns were not 
signed by a majority of the aldermen, although the 
Constitution does not distinctly require the signature 
of any officer of cities but the clerk; and one because 
a small number of votes, which did not affect the re- 
sult, were reported as ‘‘ scattering.” In several cases 
Republican returns were rejected entirely for errors 
which did not affect the substance; in many for errors 
which the law allows to be corrected; and in several 
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in plain and reckless defiance of provisions of law to 
the contrary. 

In most of the States the canvassing boards are 
officers distinct from the Executive Department, and 
their conclusions are therefore subject to immediate 
review by the courts on application of candidates ille- 
gally deprived of their rights. But in Maine, accord- 
ing to an old decision, the Supreme Court cannot 
interfere with the Executive Department. This seems 
to deprive the counted-out Republicans of an opportu- 
nity to assert their rights in the appropriate tribunal 
for the settlement of constitutional and legal questions. 
It is believed, however, that some indirect means of 
bringing the question before the court will be found at 
the time the legislature convenes (Jan. 7), if not before. 
For the honor of Maine, and for the safety of republi- 
can institutions, it is to be hoped that this will prove 
to be the case. For if such an outrage on the ballot- 
box can succeed in a law-abiding State like Maine, 
elections become a farce and free institutions are im- 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE PEACE OF GOD.* 
** Let the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which also 
ye are called in one body: and be ye thankful.’’—Coc. ili. 15. 
N the Greek text it is not ** The peace of God,” but 
** The peace of Christ.” Elsewhere—at any rate, in 
one instance—in the New Testament the same phrase oc- 
curs as ‘* The peace of God;"’ and in the Old Testament 
peace, in a hundred different ways, is developed as both 
the possession of God and as his gift to men. 

* Let the peace of Christ rule in your bearts.” 

Here, too, the word ‘*‘ rule” is indefinite, while in the 
original it is far more definite. Not as a king, not asa 
magistrate, let it rule; but let it arbitrate or deter- 
mine as one appointed to decide questions that are in 
dispute, and that are brought before him as an arbitra- 
tor. Sothe word signifies thatin the administration of 
the feelings which often prevail in the human mind the 
peace of God is to arbitrate among all these disturbed 
feeiings and to settle them, giving priority or inferior- 
ity, as the case may be, and bringing quiescence and 
unity. 

The constant conflicts of life, the rise and subsidence 
of feelings and the dash of feeling against feeling, are 
familiar to every one in his own experience and in the 
observation of others; for the human heart, under ex- 
citement, is as the sea, which cannot rest; and too 
often, like it again, it casts up mire and dirt. Ip the 
midst of all these agitations the peace of God is to 
rule and settle. There are conflicts, too, which arise. 
from our external relationships, which do not origi- 
nate within ourselves, which are brought upon us by 
our social connections, by our biases, and by our re- 
sponsibilities, which distract our hope by fear, by long- 
ing, or by avulsion, and which may be a part of every 
life. In all these fluctuations and painful states of feel- 
ing the peace of God is to rule, 

Then there are those disturbances and distresses 
which arise in every earnest and conscientious nature 
from the discrepancy between performance and duty. 
Not that there is a moral sensibility always, even in 
the best. There are times when a strange numbness 
overtakes all. The most eager for true holiness have 
clouded days—days in which indistinctness, like a sum- 
mer haze, fills the whole horizon; but as when the 
north wind blows all the haze is cleared away and 
everything becomes radiant and distinct, so there are 
to every one who is seeking true holiness days of mea- 
surement, of perception, of clarity. The rule of God, 
the true ambition of life, rises before men; and the ill- 
performance, the poverty of motive, the unheroic nature 
of every part of our life, the sordidness of some parts, 
the selfishness of other parts, the hardness of pride and 
the hatefulness of all turbulent feelings that infest on 
such days become clear, and the soul droops and de- 
sponds—for it is one of those experiences which we 
cannot thrust away from ourselves. In the.midst of 
them, too, the peace of God is to rule. It is to settle 
all these disturbances and conflicts. 

Now, this is a fundamental quality of discipleship. 
It is not a luxury promised to men. It is not, as it 
were, a luminous thought that starts out from a poetic 
nature that a soul that fs alive to God and to eternity 
will have peace. If there be any truth taught in the 
Bible it is that one of the signs and tokens that a man 
is truly a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ is to be 
found in the possession of this peace, which otherwise 
is described as passing all understanding. 

If one will follow a few passages of Scripture he will 
find that I speak with more than moderation. In the 
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14th chapter of John and the 26th verse we have 
Christ saying : 

“Tbe Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
bave said unto you. Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world givetb, give I unto you. Letnot 
your beart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

This declaration of the Saviour was made while the 
cloud, black with coming death, hung over his head; 
and standing under doom, and perceiving it, and feel- 
ing already its premonitions, he made to his disciples 
this most precious gift. And what is the gift that this 
man can bestow upon his friends in the hour of his ex- 
tremest peril and suffering? Peace. It is that which 
men generally seek from their friends in those hours, 
but in the Saviour's case he possessed it perfectly ; and 
in the midst of all the conflicts within himself as be- 
tween himself and his circumstances—as between him- 
self and the mystery in which he was involved—in the 
midst of all these he said, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you; 
my peace I give unto you.” 

In the 16th chapter, also, you will find a substantial 
verification of this. 

“ These things I bave spoken unto you that in me ye might 


have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


He who inherits Christ, or is inherited of him, has 
this peace which ruled in his heart. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that in various parts of the 
teaching of the disciples, when they had learned the 
nature of the service, this matter of peace was very 
strongly emphasized. Peter, in the discourse which he 
gives, says: 

“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that f-areth him and workethb right- 
eousness is accepted with him. Tbe word which God sent 
unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ 
(he is Lord of all) that word, I say, ye know, which was pub- 
lished througbout all Judea.” 

It was a proclamation of peace—a new development, 
as it were, more universal, more distinct—that they 
were called to preach. Compare this with the annun- 
ciation that was made in the advent song: 

* Peace on earth, good wi'! to wen."’ 

God himself is described by this very attribute, by 
this quality of possessing peace. And when you con- 
sider what it is and what the universe must be— 
whether you look upon it as we have been accustomed 
to regard it in days gone by, as a great turbulent world 
filled with rebellion, or whether you look at it as a 
world founded so as that the divine method of creation 
shall be a slow and gradual development with the con- 
flict that goes with the higher unfolding of human life 
—whichever way you look at it, it would seem as 
though God’s throne was a vortex around about which 
swirls the maelstrom of creation. But, on the other 
hand, God's central quality would seem to be peaceful- 
ness. ‘* Now the God of peace be with you all,” said 
the Apostle; ‘‘The God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet.” As it were, looking out on the raging 
wickedness in the world, and on the unequal ¢onflict 
upon which the disciples were entering, ‘‘ The God of 
peace [the God whose name and quality are peace} shall 
be with you,” said the Apostle, in writing to the Phil- 
ippians. ‘‘ The very God of peace sanctify you wholly,” 
he said in writing to the Thessalonians. ‘‘ Now the 
God of peace, that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd,” we find in Hebrews. 
These, and multitudes of other passages, show what 
emphasis is placed upon this quality in the divine 
nature; and it is made the characteristic sign and 
nature of the gospel, or the renewed life in a Christian. 

‘* Preaching peace by Christ Jesus,”’ saith the Apos- 
tle. In other words, the result is put for the instru- 
ment. The preaching of the Gospel was to produce 
peace. As we say that the farmer secks fruit, leaving 
out all the instruments and seasons by which that fruit 
is to be perfected and gathered, so the Apostle says 
they came preaching peace, although at first they 
preached anything but peace. The experience was 
developed through many stages before it reached per- 
fection, as we shall see in a moment. 

The Apostle says, in another place, ‘‘ Being justified 
by faith we have peace in God.’’ The development of 
faith and the consciousness of justification through it 
unfold into peace; and he describes the very Christian 
disposition in this way: ‘‘To be spiritually minded is 
life and peace”—the two qualities, vitality and tran- 
quillity. 

** But God,” says the Apostle in another place, ‘* hath 
called us to peace, not to contention.”” ‘‘ The peace of 
God which passeth all understanding’’ is the descrip- 
tion the Apostle employs in another place. Peace is 
spoken of, then, as the very essence of religion. ‘* The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” ‘‘ And keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ’’—this is the 
direction that is given to the churches. 

Now, these are but a few selected specimens. The 
New Testament is relatively almost as full of them as 
heaven is of stars. 
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It is, then, the direct effect of God’s Spirit on the 
human soul, under the new dispensation, to produce 
peace. I mean by this that you should understand 
that this is the first and direct tendency. As the effect 
of a mother’s bosom to a shivering babe is first to pro- 
duce warmth, so the first effect of the bosom of God 
laid upon the human soul is to produce peace, It is 
not a soporific influence. It is not simply absence of 
pain. The nature of the mind of God, when it falls 
upon or mingles with the human mind, is to compose, 
to harmonize, to adjust. And yet, in multitudes of in- 
stances, the production of peace is not primary but ; 
secondary, and is sometimes remote; but its inevitable 
tendency is to work not merely toward sweetness, 
and beauty, and justice, and truth, but toward har- 
mony that eventuates in perfect peace. 

The first insbining of the Spirit of God upon the 
soul, the first action of the divine mind that is con- 
scious to us, 1s often that of disturbance. It brings on 
that very condition which is the antithesis of peace. 
As when Job says, ‘“‘ I have heard of thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear but now mine eye seeth thee: wherefore 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes,” so the 
first shining of the pure beams of the light of heaven 
reveals such a condition of mind that disturbance, 
and not peace, becomes the initial part of that whole 
experience the disclosed and perfected form of which 
is glorious peace. 

To a man endungeoned, to whom the light has long 
been lost and who sees nothing upon the walls of his 
dungeon, to such a man, when the light is let in upon 
him and he begins to see the crawling insects and the 
trickling drops that have bred noisesome and wasteful 
things, the first effect is not cheering or pleasant: it 
is revelatory, and it destroys peace. And so the effect 
of the first inshining of the light of God upon the 
unregenerate soul, or upon the unregenerated soul that 
is living at a low estate, is disturbing: but after the 
self-knowledge, the self rebuke and the pain that 
springs from it in every ingenuous soul there come 
longings and strong desires and hopes, and in the very 
nature of things these experiences are more or less 
agitating; as they develop themselves they sometimes 
become passionate, and painful in their passionateness ; 
but they are only secondary steps in the process that 
is going on in the grinding, in the fermentation, or in 
the development of growth. 

As the soul yields itself completely to the divine in- 
fluence all these throes and struggles tend to pass away. 
It is the privilege of a Christian to lose them forever, 
though all do not embrace the privilege. All men do 
not wear the coronet abroad that are entitled to rank 
and station; and Christ’s disciples do not wear all 
the honors that are proffered to them. Peace is the 
final result toward which every conception of true 
living in Christ should tend. We are obliged, in 
order to produce in ourselves the image of our Master, 
to come into that state in which he was; and in the 
midst of all disturbances, within or without, in their 
origin, it is the privilege, it is the duty, of every Chris- 
tian man to be so tranquilized by the direct power of 
the Spirit of God working immediately in him as that 
he shall speak, think, feel and live as in the pavilion of 
perfect and undisturbed peace. 

If this be the truth as it is in Jesus—and I believe 
that the more thoroughly you read the New Testament 
the more you will perceive that it is the truth—then I 
remark, first, that however useful may be activity and 
zeal and fervor, whatever may be the uses that breed 
excitement (and there may be many), all these things 
are no fair exponent of piety. I believe that Christian 
character demands for its development mach activity, 
much labor, not a little excitement here and there, and 
more or less zeal and fervor now and then; but the 
zeal, the fervor, the activity and the diffusive power of 
a man’s life do not constitute the essential elements of 
piety. It may spring from them, or it may lead to 
them again; but the peace of God—that deep tranquil- 
lity, that perfect self-control, that celestial atmosphere 
which care cannot wrinkle, and fear cannot disturb, 
and trouble cannot dash against; that perfect peace 
which passeth all understanding, which no man ever 
analyzes, and which no man ever possessed that he did 
not hold it in a kind of wonder that it should be there 
—is the true and ripened fruit of Christ in the soul 
the hope of glory. 

I discriminate this not for the sake of depreciating 
activities and instrumental labors, but rather for the 
sake of emphasizing the truth that these things are 
means to an ulterior end, and, so far as we are our- 
selves concerned, an end more important than all these 
instruments. 

I would not have you understand with respect to the 
direct power of God, of which I have spoken, to pro- 
duce this peace, that the divine labor of men goes aside 
from the ordinary methods of God. ‘* Work out your 
own salvation,” says the Apostle, ‘“‘ with fear and 
trembling; for it is God that worketh in you to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.”” We are workers to- 
gether with God; and while the direct action of the 


divine mind upon the human soul is tranquilizing, har- 
monizing, peace-producing, it does not operate alone; 
it acts ordinarily by stirring up co-ordinate activity on 
our part. We therefore are workers together with 
God in the production of peace; and when his soul 
shines down upon ours there spring up in us, as the re- 
sult of his activity, a strong desire for that peace 
which passeth all understanding and a desire that 
breeds endeavor. 

Now, implicit faith in the presence and in the provi- 
dence of God is one of the very first conditions, as it 
is the fundamental condition, on our part of the pos- 
session of this peace. I do not mean to say that there 
may not be, in the economy of God, times when for its 
own special purposes there are produced active condi- 
tions or states of mind for hours, or even for days and 
weeks and months. We do not know the whole pat- 
tern that God is weaving, nor do we know what are 
the ways in which he is developing his kingdom among 
men; and I do not undertake to say that there may not 
be a direct and efficient activity in the divine mind by 
which the souls of men, in emergencies or for great 
reasons (great as they appear to God, though they may 
not so appear to us), are brought into this transcendent 
state, ordinarily as the result of common experience; 
but I do not think any man ever comes to it who has 
not an abiding and overruling sense of God’s presence 
with him. 

Nor can I understand how any man shall come into 
this settled peace whose conception of God is one 
which keeps him afar off. If he be considered so holy 
as that a devout soul is afraid to approach him; if he 
be regarded as so hedged about with conditions that a 
man who is conscious of not having complied with 
those conditions does not dare to venture into his 
presence; if he be regarded in any such sense as so 
stern or implacable or remote or ineffable a Being that 
a man cannot familiarize himself with him or bring 
himself into companionship with him, I do not under- 
stand how a person holding that view can come into 
that peace which passeth all understanding, which is 
the fruit of the Spirit, and which is the characteristic 
ripening of the Christian life. 

We must have in Christ that which he was. He was 
‘*‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” He 
abode with us. He walked among us. He bore our bur- 
dens. He carried our sicknesses and troubles. With 
his stripes we were healed. He went through the 
whole round of human life until it was declared of him 
that he had been tried in every faculty as ‘we are, and 
yet without sin. And we are told to come boldly to 
such an one. A sympathizing, loving God, who is 
familiar with the whole realm of temptation, and 
stumbling, and building up, and promising, and breaking 
promises, and endeavoring, and coming short, perpetu- 
ally, of fulfilling resolves; a God that spares, and 
pities, and trains, and loves—I can understand how 
one can carry with him a sense of the presence of such 
a God everywhere; but that is not enough. God must 
be to our thought a God of providence as well as a God 
of grace. There must be a conviction that all things 
are in his hands, that nothing happens which he does 
not permit, that nothing is unknown to him, that there 
is no night in which conspiracies rule and run riot that 
he is ignorant of, that there is no weakness in him, that 
the Watchman of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps, 
that there are statistics, that there is a registration of 
the most useless parts of the human economy, that 
every hair of our head is individualized before him, 
that no sparrow falls to the ground without his knowl- 
edge, that men are of more value than many sparrows, 
that they are of such value in his sight that Christ 
laid down his life to save the lowest and the least, that 
the chief of sinners is dear to him, that he is a God 
that is near and familiar, and that in his hands are all 
the threads, all the structures, all the movements and 
all the events of time. 

Let those that must needs do it reconcile this with 
the law of matter and with the course of the world: it 
is enough for me to believe that it happens, whether we 
can tell how it happens or not. I know not how many 
things happen that I most thoroughly believe in. I 
cannot understand the secret by which human lan- 
guage enables me, standing here, to throw out thoughts 
that strike the diverse minds of those that listen to me. 
I know not how it is that these thoughts are conveyed 
from me to others by the use of mere artificial symbols. 
I know not the process by which effects are produced 
through these means. I cannot understand how it is 
that in the wealth and wonder and intricacy of the in- 
terior nature of God his providences are perpetually 
working out by natura! law, and without the violation 
of natural law, such effects as that men may say, “ All 
things work together for good to them that love God ;” 
but I believe it. From the rising of the sun until the 
going down of the same, and every day, I think a 
Christian man can go forth and say, ‘‘ What boots it 
for me to carry care? Why should! carry burdens? 
Why should I be anxious? Why should | fear? All 
things are in my Father's hands,” 


Men often make their peace of mind depend upon 
their knowing how God manages in public affairs, in 
property matters, in all things; but one thing is cer- 
tain, and that is, my ignorance is no fair measure of 
God’s knowledge, and if my trust in him stands in my 
capacity to measure him in the details of his govern- 
ment then I have very little foot-room and very little 
foundation; but it is enough for me to know that he 
knows. If I am on the deck of a storm-beaten ship in 
the dead of winter, when it seems to me that the ship 
cannot stand the stunning blows, ton-strokes by ton- 
strokes on the vessel, right and left, there is the sturdy 
old captain who has ficed such storms a hundred 
times and knows all about them; and I put my trust in 
him, saying to myself, ‘‘ They are not new to him; he 
is used to them; he has carried the ship a hundred 
times safely across the sea; and I do not make my 
rest and peace of mind to depend upon my power to 
tell exactly how it is that he got the knowledge, or 
how it is that he applies it. I say, ‘‘ There is the man 
who has the knowledge and knows how to apply it;:” 
and that gives me rest in so far as confidence in the 
captain is concerned. 

Occidental Orientalism; Yankee Greecism; the dis- 
position first to turn everything into an idea and then 
to make that idea the foundation on which to build; 
the tendency to intellectualize, to convert experience 
and hope and everything else into a statement, then to 
build that statement into a platform, and then to make 
that platform the structure of one’s faith—that is ad- 
verse to the childlike and perfect restfulness which 
one has, or should have, in the peace that passes all 
understanding. 

Implicit faith, then, in the presence of a perfect Be- 
ing is the instrumental condition on our part in work- 
ing together with God for the production of this deep- 
seated, tranquil, juyful state of mind. 

It is not necessary that one should be submissive to 
the will of God as if he liked the things that he is 
called to suffer or to endure. I do not want my child 
to die; but if my Master tells me it is needful I say, 
‘* Take him, if it be needful.” I do not want the knife 
of the surgeon; but if he says, ‘‘ You must take it or 
die,” then I say, ‘‘ Let me have the knife.” And no 
Christian, it seems to me, feels rightly, in his affections 
or anything else, who has not the alternative state of 
mind which enables him to say, ‘‘ Not my will but thine 
be done. My will suffers, it may be ; but, in the end and 
issue, not my will but thine. Let me go up; but if it 
be the will of God that I should not go up, then let me 
be content to stay here. Let me live; let me die. Give 
me friends; take away friends. Give me property; 
take away my property. Let me have what I seek that 
is legitimate; overrule me as thou seest fit. Let me 
know what thou wilt have me to do, and then I will be 
perfectly submissive.”’ 

Although it would seem at first that this giving up 
of a man’s will to the divine will was the hardest 
thing that one could do, having so given it up it is the 
easiest thing. It is not a pleasant thing to have one’s 
will broken, especially when it is broken only once in 
a while; but when a man’s will is thoroughly broken, 
so that, as it were, it has lost the stiffening of self that 
is in it, it is pleasant. A man is never so much a mas- 
ter of himself as when he has given himself up. No 
man is so perfectly independent as the man who has 
submitted himself absolutely to dependence upon God. 
No man has such perfect liberty as the man who is 
imprisoned in the arms of divine love. No child is 
ever half so happy 3s when it is sitting in its mother’s 
lap and looks up lovingly to see her beaming down 
lovingly upon it. No man has such control of his own 
being as the man who can say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
The man who can say that in every part of his life has 
found himself, has come to himself: his true self, his 
strong self, his happy self and his enduring self. 

This deep experience, this depth of silence, as it 
were, in the soul, this stillness in the Divine presence, 
this restfulness, this waiting before God, is the pecul- 
iar want of our age and nation; itis the peculiar want 
of our religion; it is the peculiar want of this church ; 
it is the peculiar want of you andof me. We are so 
active; we so incite each other perpetually to new ac- 
tivities; the church at large in the land has so many 
organizations and so much machinery to manage; 
there are so many books to be printed; there are so 
many missionaries to be sent abroad; there are so 
many shops and factories to be built; there are so many 
farms to be carried on; there are so many colleges and 
seminaries to be erected; there are so many colporteurs 
to be supplied with tracts for distribution; there are 
so many schools and missions to be established among 
the colored people and around the world, there is so 
much to bend one outwardly by the church that there is 
great danger that we shall lose our inwardness, and 
that this external activity shall spring from mere fer- 
vor of animal spirits, and from an intemperate and un- 
ripened philanthropy. All such activities are perfectly 
consonant with that deep peacefulness which is in the 
soul; but what we want is not so much to incite cach 
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other to outward activity as to have this activity spring 
from the secret fountains of peace—the pe ice of God 
which passeth all understanding—in our souls. 

If you search for the sources of the Amazon you will 
not find them in the field, nor in the meadow, nor at 
the mountain’s foot, nor in the valleys far up; but 
when you have gone so high that you have reached 
that point where the mountain and the cloud are mar- 
ried to each other, and you cannot tell where the cloud 
stops nor where the hill begins, where the heaven and the 
earth come together, there you shall find rills and little 
secret fountains out of which come the waters that 
join together-and form that mighty monarch of rivers, 
the Amazon. So, in those secret places of the soul 
where the heaven and the earth meet and the dews of 
divine grace distill and perpetually supply, there are 
the fountains and the sources from which the rivers of 
the activities of life should flow down upon the church 
and upon men everywhere, unexhausted and inex- 
haustible. 

May God give to every one of us this peace that shall 
be so deep as that no thought can plumb it, wide as the 
very ether in which we breathe, and lasting as the God 
that gives it to us. 


Saence and Art. 


FORECASTING THE Seasons.— The weather, that 
time-honored subject of conversation, is the theme 
which opens the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly” for Jan- 
uary, Professor T. B. Maury contributing a highly 
interesting and elaborately illustrated article to its 
pages on ** International Weather Service.” He clearly 
proves that the key to the continental meteorology of 
America is the adequate knowledge of the barometric 
depressions and associate waves of high pressure 
which roll over the continent from the westward, and 
dominate the weather north of the thirty-fifth parallel. 
He speaks of the Californian permanent area of high 
atmospheric pres-ure called the anti-cyclone,’ in 
discussing the power of which he says that in noting 
‘*the two cyclones which visited Bengal in October, 
1876, Mr. Elliott, Meteorological Reporter to the Gov- 
ernment, incidentally gives us some idea of the cyclo- 
pean forces which are developed by such storms. The 
average ‘ daily evaporation,’ registered by the Bengal in- 
struments in October, is* 2 inches.’ The amount of heat 
absorbed by the conversion of this amount of water daily 
over so large an area as the Bay of Bengal is enormous. 
‘Roughly estimated,’ says Mr. Elliott, ‘it is equal to 
the continuous working power of 800,000 steam-engines 
of 1,000 horse-power.’ A simple caiculation will show 
that it suffices to raise aloft over 45,000 cubic feet of 
water in twenty-four hours from every square mile of 
the bosom of the bay, and transport it to the clouds 
which overhang it. When we extend the calculation 
from a single square mile to the area of this whole 
Indian gulf, the mind is lost in the effort to coxceive 
the force which, in a day’s time, can lift 50,000,000 
tons! Yet it would be easy to show that such figures, 
fabulous as they seem, do not adequately represent the 
cyclonic forces of a single storm.” In summing up 
the work of the service, Professor Maury believes that 
the extension of international simultaneous weather 
reports will ultimately afford the data requisite for ap- 
proximately forecasting some of the main features of 
the scasons. 


Rap Transit.—Mr. Jesse Frye, of 693 Sixth Ave- 
nue, has now on view for the inspection of engineers 
and capitalists a working model and plans of his de- 
sign for facilitating rapid transit, not only in great 
cities but throughout the country. The theory of the 
scheme is the substitution for rigid rails and wheeled 
carriages of cars on rigid platforms propelled on the 
peripheries of metal wheels, the axles of which rotate 
on the support which replaces the ordinary rails. A 
continuous line of these wheels is kept in motion by 
a system’ of central power, and as they rotate, eir 
peripheries being four times the circumference of the 
central flange which rotates upon the track, it neces- 
sarily follows that every revolution of an axle propels 
the car supported upon the periphery four times the 
distance traversed on the track by the axle. The road- 
way is intended to be subterranean, laid in a metal 
tunnel of novel construction calculated to sustain a 
pressure of 200 pounds to the square inch. The inven- 
tor calculates that $1,500,000 per mile would be in 
excess of the cost of the work in the metropolis. From 
the general outline of the plan it will be seen to 
somewhat resemble a ‘‘ roll-way ’’ designed some years 
ago in Cincinnati, and until its merits can be tested by 
actual experimental construction of a section of road- 
way we cannot concede this scheme to be likely to 
prove so effective in practice and to attain as unparal- 
leled a degree of velocity as its projector imagines. 


THE SALAMANDER.—Last August, says Mr. Jasper 
Cargul, of St. Andrew, Jamaica, W. 1., while burning 


some bush, I saw a ground lizard (Lacerta agilis) run 
up tu the flames and stop on a bed of hot ashes. My 
little son endeavored to turn it aside with a stick, but 
it darted into the fire and was soon consumed. This I 
thought accidental, but later in the day we returned to 
the same spot, and saw a larger lizard deliberately run 
up to the burning bush; it paused on the warm ashes, 
wagging its tail to and fro, apparently enjoying the 
heat, when all of a sudden it darted into the flames, 
and, like the first, was instantly a willing holocaust. 
The Negro who was burning the bush, like most of 
his race, accepted the fact as a matter of course, re- 
marking ‘lizard seem to love fire.”” My ideas went 
back to the legends of the salamander. Nicander, 
Dioscorides and Pliny all allude to the fire-proof qual- 
ities of the ‘‘salamandra.” Aristotle speaks of the 
salamandra’s ability to extinguish fire with the copi- 
ous secretion of saliva which it has the power of 
ejecting into the flames. As far as my own observa- 
tion goes all lizards have the power of ejecting saliva. 
The Negroes have a dread of the croaking lizard’s 
(Gecko) “spitting” at them. That cats get “fits” 
from eating lizards is a well-accepted fact; their hair 
falls out, and they become sick and droop, confirming 
the belief in the depilatory properties of the salaman- 
der’s saliva. 


THE ORIGIN OF SpEEcH.—Rudolf Falb has written 
from San Francisco to German friends to inform them 
that a mo»xvument in Bolivia much more ancient than 
the times of the Incas has given him a clue to the 
origin and development of speech and writing. He is 
apparently inclined to recur to the Semitic hypothesis. 


Inquiring Friends. 


—Why was Heb. xii., 2, translated, *“ Looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was 
@ t before bim endured the cross, despising the sname,”’ etc., 
etc. ? Having asked the opinion of many teachers of theology 
m the meaning of the passage, the reply in ali cases was that 
Christ, aaticipating the increased bappiuess which would fo! 
low bis sufferings, was sustained in them tbereby. To the 
same effect Scottin bis commentary. Now, with all due re- 
spect f. r such authorities, will you permit a dissent and my 
reasons therefor, which I hope will be found satisfactory to 
the many sinvere seekers after a great truth who have put 
some very searching questions in your paper wi' bin the last 
months. The word anti, translated “ for’ in the sentence 
“forthe joy,’ never has the sense of “for,” vor can it be 
made to bear the meaning “for the sake of,” except by the 
addition of the word “ exchange,” as in the phrase, * { give,or 
exchange, this for that,” where the idea of exchange is im- 
plied. if not expressed. Its primary meauing is, “set over 
against,”’ from which is derived a common usage “ex- 
change,” but it never means “for sake of.”” The word 
“anti,” as applied to the great enemy of Christ, is not simply 
an opponent, as often held, but implies some one assuming to 
take Christ’s place, weil and forcibly taught in Thras. ii.. 4: 
“So tbat he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
bimse.f tbat be is God.” So “antitype’’ means “in place of 
the type,”’ never “for a type.”” Applying, then, this which 
we believe the true translation, we bave bere, “* Who io er- 
change for the joy set before bim.”” The fact taught io this 
place is not toat Christ endured bis suff: ring that be or man- 
sind might be happier, but rather that there was an immeas- 
urable condescension when the being of ail others most 
giorious and bappy cousented to be the most sorrowful, even 
to be the “ man of sorrows"; and it was for the restoration 
of this glory and felicity wbicb he bad laid aside that be pravs 
in John xvii., 5,“ Glorify thou me witn thine own self, with 
tbe giory which I bad with thee before the world was.”" The 
partsage is analogous to that of Phil. il.,5, etc. But, again, 
look at the word * prokeimene*,” translated before,” 
compounded of * pro ’ before and “ keimenos,”’ lying. Inthe 
first verse it is applied to a race, not to be run in the future, 
but to a race we are now runoing. “ Prokeimenes’ is a 
pr sent tarticiple, middie, and th - signification in both cass 
is the same, and in the verse under consideration expresses a 
joy in band or now exp: rienced, and the whole curries this 
significance: “ Who. instead of the joy then in possession, en- 
dured the cross’ The int notion of the Apostie is to show an 
antitor sis, of which he gives many other examples. The for- 
mer view as commosly understood might suggest even a 
mercenary object in Christ, who expected to gain by present 
sufferi: g future felicity—a thing we see men constantly do- 
ing, even ungodly men. This is surely wh itely unworthy 
the spirit of Jesus, who knew no be'ter way to “ commen "’ 
his love to us than by this inconceivable, and, but for un- 
doubted testimony, incredibie sacrifice. 

P. W. ELLSWORTH, M. D. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 

This passage is one on the proper interpretation of which 
the critics are not agreed. That implied in our English 
version is the one adopted most generally by modern in- 
terpreters; and, curiously, some of them do not even men- 
tion any doubt concerning it. Itis either assumcd to be 
the only correct rendering, or after a consideration of 
other interpretations is maintained, by Bloomfield, Alford, 
Olshausen, Benge], Wordsworth, Cowles, Moulton in Elli- 
cott’s Commentary, Kendrick and Mol! in Lange's Com- 
mentary, etc. The other view, with modifications, is h«ld 
by some of the older commentators; e g., Calvin, Luther, 
Beza, Chrysostom—all of whom give the meaning of in ex- 
change for to anti, though they differ somewhat in the 
+ bade of meaning which they give to the entire passage. We 
hesitate to dissent from the well-considered judgment of 
the later scholars, and in many cases the passage evidently 
has been carefully considered; but we are compelled to say 
tbat, whether we consider the ordinary meaning of the two 
essential words for” and ** 


’ get before,” or the or | 
usage of the words in the New Testament, or the'pa 


teaching in the apostolic writings, the original seems to us 
to convey the m-aning given to the passage by our corre- 
spondent; and we accordingly read the verse, ** Who, in 
exchange for the joy that lay before him, endured the 
cross,”’ etc. 


—So uniformly bave I been able, after reflection, to adopt 
your expositions of the Sunday-*chool Leasons, and been 
helped by them, that I bave pondered tne more earnestly and 
expectantly the one for this week on the first chapter of Rev- 
elation. When you say, *! reward the Book of Revelation as 
in the main a book of upfulfilied prophecy of the last days,” 
my difficulty is to make it seem at all reasonable or probable 
that Jonn, bimself in tribulation, sbou'ld address to the 
churcbes in Asia, themselves a/so in tribulation, and in order 
"to comfort and strengthen them, a prophecy which in the 
main p rtaived not at ail tothe near but to a remote future— 
so remote that even yet it is mainly uofulfiiied. Is there an- 
otoer prophetic book 10 the bibl« that is of such a character? 
If not, is it probable that this isthe right view of the Book 
of Revelation ? INQ. 

St. PAUL, Minn. 

In the uncertainty that hangs about this mystical book 
we should offer any interpretation only with great hesita- 
tion and witb a full conviction that a fuller study might 
lead to a material change of views. But it seems to us that 
the Book of Revelation is natura'ly divided into two parts: 
the first part, chaps. i.-iii., being a special message to the 
seven churches of Asia; the rest of the book, beginning 
with chap. 1v., ver. 1, being a revelation of the things that 
**must be hereafter,” and, from a combination of consider- 
ations, too many to be indicated here in a paragraph, of 
the things that belong to the last days of the earth, with- 
out affording any definition of the time when that epoch is 
to begin. According to this interpretation tbe latter por- 
tion of the buok could not be regarded as at all confined in 
its application to the particular churches to which the first 
portion is specially addressed, but must be treated as pro- 
phetic in its mission as well as in its character. 

—I would like your opinion on a subject whicn ia agitating 
the mindsof our family just at present. A.thinks he bas 
bad sufficie:t cause to be seriously offended at B., so much 
so that be rufuses to speak to him woenthey meet. 8. thinks 
he has given A. no cause to treat him io such a manner and 
is determin: d that A. shall speak ; consequently, whenever 
the parties meet, B. takes particular paius to address A. in 
such a manner that A. will have to reply. This course is 
evidently distasteful and annoying to A., as he desires to 
hold no intercourse what«-ver with & Now, the question is 
(1) is it right aod proper for to persist in tryi gto open a 
conversation wi'b A. when he knows that it aunoys A.* 
(2) Would B. be placing himeeif, as be says, on A. s level by 
gratifsing A.’s desire to be let alone, and not speakiou when 
they meet ” A READER. 

The law of love is perfectly plain. Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. If B. sees that his speak- 
ing is an Offense to A. it is not charitable to speak to hin, 
and far better to maintain silence except in a case of 
extreme emergency. 

—Io the very excr ilent remarks on the lesson in your paper 
of Oct. 201b, you say, “It is not just that one sin should be 
twice punished.” Does not that prove universal salvation, 
or a limited atonement? Ww. M. W. 

This would depend upon what you mean by justice. We 
accept the axiom that the object of all punishment is either 
the reformation of the offencer or the restraining andedu- 
cative effect on the community. Iu cases where both these 
effects have been produced by the death of Christ more 
effectively than by the penalty, then further penalty 
would be unjust; but in cases where the offender is still 
uprepentant and unreformed it is evident that those two 
objects have not been accomplished, and therefore a con- 
tunuance of the punishment till they are, or till the pun- 
ishment is brought to an end im the destruction of the in- 
corrigible offender, would manifestly not be unjust. 

—Will you please answerin your paper whether the relig- 
ious orama in Boston is a success. w.s. W 

SYRACUSE. 

You probably mean one of two things. 1. The New 
England Theater, a Reform Association, still lives and is 
doing its work, in a quiet way, in trving to elevate the 
popular demand for amusements. They have mdorsed 
certain plays; certain acting companies use their indorse- 
ment, and travel on their country circuits, playing 'n halls 
and lecture-rooms backed by this society. 2 Mr. Joseph 
Proctor’s religious drama cf Saul was not a pecuniary 
success. The expenses were great; the church people did 
not patronize it; the theater-goers vii not take to it; and 
so between two stools it fell, financially, to the ground. 
For further particulars inguire of Geo. A. Watson, Sec- 
retary New England Theater Reform Association, 3 Court 
ave , Boston, Mass. 

—Piease inform a subscriber bow the name of the famous 
Eoglish divine now in this country—spell-d Plumptre—is 
prupounced. 

Plum ‘ptre; first syllable like plum, last syllable like last 
syllable of center; accent on first syllable. Erroneously 
though not infrequently pronounced Plum-tree. 


—The two forms of fountain-pen are so excellent, each 
in its own way, that it is difficult to choose between them. 
One of the editors of the Christian Union carries one, the 
stylographic, and the other prefers Prince's. The stylo- 
grapbic is anink pencil, the ink flowing tirough a nar- 
row tube. The Mackinnon is a different form of the same 
pen. Prince’s Fountain Pen is areal pen, carrying a 
supply of ink in its vitals, and is a better pocket inkstand 
and pea combined than any other pocket inkstand or pen 
with which we are familiar. 

—Detroit, Mich.—*‘* Parley the Porter’ is by Hannah 
More, and will be found in any edition of her works, or in 
her ** Repository iracts,”’ published by the American 
Tract Society. Probably they publish it separately; if 
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Dec. 24, 137¥. 


Religious Helos. 


The case of the Rev. Dr. Talmage came before the Long 
Island Synod at its meeting at Jamaica, Dec. 16th. Both 
parties were allowed five hours to present their arguments. 
The casefor the complainants was presented by Messrs. 
Crosby, Sherwood, McCullagh and Dr. Van Dyke, Drs. Rock- 
well and Spear and Mr. Williamson speaking for the de- 
fendant. Onthe second day, at the close of the arguments, 
Dr. Talmage spoke substantially as follows: 

‘Mr. MODERATOR AND CHRISTIAN BRETHREN: We are 
gathered close by that time of year that celebrates the 
nativity of him who came to carry our sorrows: the 
heavens and earth musical with ‘Good will tomen.”’ With 
that sound in our ears all asperity drops dead, and, with- 
out their asking it, we forgive our enemies by so much as 
we hope to be forgiven. 

‘Suppose you had arrived at midlife, all the faculties 
that God had given you matured, yourself ready to im- 
prove by the mistakes of youth, feeling that you were now 
ready as never before for usefulness, a large fleld of work 
opening and constafitly widening, in perfect health of body 
and mind, your family about you, their career involved 
witb your career, your four congregations of whom you 
had been the pastor the spectators. That is my condition 
to-day! Put yourself in my place. 

‘‘ Suppose you were called to be editor of a newspaper, 
and that after you had by bard brain work lifted it into 
wide importance you found a man plotting your overtbrow, 
surreptitiously inviting four different clergymen to the 
editorial chair while you were occupying 1t and surrepti- 
tiously selling the paper. . . . That was my condition. 
Put vourself m my place. 

‘‘ Suppose that you had planned a cburch on a large scale, 
with fine architecture and gracious music and industrious 
preaching to reach the multitudes, and that to get this ac- 
complished you had resigned a salary of $7,000. having no 
other resource at that time but the promme of God; and 
suppore that afterward your cburch had offered you 
$20,000 a year salary if you would return to the old pew- 
rental system, and you had refused it, and for the carry- 
ing out of your principle you had endured the caricature 
not only of the world but of other churches, and that after 
you had endured all this for a principle that had worked 
well and triumphed, that you should be arraigned before a 
church court because of what this elder happened tw do or 
that trustee happened to think, the entire testimony on the 
subject by men who had got mad and gone off. Put your- 
self in my place. .. . 

‘Suppose there were a debt on your church, because by 
fire you had lost one building and the next was reared 
in midst of financial panic, and that to get md of that 
debt you had telegraphed one of your own family re- 
questing him to help you in the undertaking, a telegram 
all ungucrded, and perhaps not being sufficiently explicit 
—for in telegraphing we are pot apt to be very full—and 
that having given, yourself, more money than you could 
afford for the payment of the church debt, you offered to 
give thousands of dollars in addition, if necessary, that 
Christ’s church might be free; and suppose that the tele- 
gram iv this regard were brought into Presbytery and 
looked at through quizzing glasses, and turned upside 
down and twisted and mauled to mean everything con. 
temptible and wicked, when, with your wife in solemn 
prayer, you had before God asked him to help you in 
the self~<ienial. This ismy condition. Put yourself in my 
place. 

‘‘Suppose you were toiling up to your full capacity, 
pastor of a church large enough to overwhelm one with 
responsibility, president of a lay college inaugurating a 
movement for the enlisting of the laity in more effective 
service, two or three hundred students under its care; 
also editor of a newspaper, with a private correspondence 
far beyond your capacity, issuing one or two books a 
year, doing your full share of work in the lyceums of the 
cities, responding as far as possible to the calls that the 
platforms of charitable institutions make on a man in this 
day, your every public word, wise or unwise, reported 
through the press, your house a Broadway from seven 
A.M. to ten P.M., your physician and your family con- 
stantly warning you that there is such a thing asa limit 
to human endurance, and while you are under that pres- 
sure you found afew men with time enough to spare to 
to come into your life with square and rule and compass to 
measure this, and clip that, and compare these. That was 
my condition. Put yourself in my place.” 

On Dec. 19th, after the members of the Synod had ex- 
pressed their opinions, a vote was teken which resulted as 
follows: in favor of sustaining the complaint, 13; in favor 
of sustaining it in part, 2; against sustaining the com- 
plaint, 26. The following resolution embodying the senti- 
ment of the Synod in the case was adopted: **‘That after 
full consideration of the case the Synod declares that 
while it may be admitted that there were in the transac- 
tions on which the charge was based some things not fully 
explained, and concerning which the judgment of good 
men might be fairly and conscientiously divided, there was 
no sufficient reason, in the opinion of the majority, for 
sustaining the complaint. The Synod also declares its 
thorough conviction of the sincerity and honesty of the 
complainants in this case and their desire for the welfare 
of the church, and stamp their disapproval and con- 
demnation on all declarations to the contrary. The Synod 
furthermore declare their undoubted confidence in the 
rectitude of the brethren who voted to sustain the com- 
plaint, and here express their pleasure at the entire ab- 
sence of all manifestations of unfriendliness toward Mr. 
Talmage on the floor of the House. The Synod do now 
affectionately and solemnly enjoin on all concerned to 
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cultivate the spirit of charity and forgiveness, to study 
the things that make for peace, and to seek by impor- 
tunate prayer the influence of the Holy Spirit that the 
wounds inflicted in the progress of this painful case may 
be healed and the Kingdom of Cbrist may prevail 
within our bounds. Especially do the Synod deprecate 
the appeal of the case to the General Assembly.” 


Temperance in Sunday-schools.—The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union are endeavoring to secure the four 
Sundays left open in the coming year by the International 
Sunday-schoo!l Lesssons for lessons bearing on temperance. 
A series of Temperance Lessons bave been prepared and 
may be obtained by application to the following persons: 
W. B. Jacobs, Chicago, Ill; David C. Cook, Chicago, II. ; 
Western Sunday-School Publishing Company, John Fair- 
banks, Manager, Chicago, Ill.; Adams, Blackmer & Lyon 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill.; C. H. Howard & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Fleming H. Revell, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. 
Vincent, New York; F. N. Peloubet, Boston, Mass.; cioyt, 
Fogg & Donham, Portland, Maine; H. J. Bowman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Francis Bodine, Mansfield, Ohio; D. Berger, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mr. Kimball was in Newark Sunday evening, Dec. lith, 
and raised $7,600 of the debtof $12,500 0n the Emanuel! Re- 
formed Episcopal Church of that city. 

—Toe Protestant Eoiscopal Church on Avenue D, Bergen 
Point, N J., was destroyed by fire Dc. léth. The cnuren 
was erected in 1850, und was vaiued at $18,000, including a fine 
organ worth $3,500. 

—A meeting in behalf of the Ponca Indians was held at the 
Church of the Incarnation, to this city, Sunday evening, Dec. 
4th. Addresses w+ re made by the rector,the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, D D., by Mr. T. H. Tibb'ea, and by Standing Bear. 

—The Rev. T.W. Jones, the new pastorof the Congr gational 
echureb at Sara oga, N. Y., was tendered a recevticn two 
weeks ago which was pumerously attended, the pastors of all 
the churches being present. Mr. Jones has entered upon bis 
work with the cordial good wishes of a multitude of friends. 

—Io a chureb not far from New York when the minister 
asked his cougregation bow many would attend Toanksgiving 
service on'ytwe ty arose; whereupon he said, We will bave 
no meeting on Thanksgiving Day. If the people leave God 


out of their Thanksgiving they may soon leave Him out of | 


the Sabba'b.”’ 

—The new buildiog for the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
tion of Ciifton Springs, N. Y.. was dedicated Dec. ith. Itis 
a two-story brick building. 38 by 75 feet. wi ha reading room, 
parlor, lecture room, beoch room and ov tose first 
floor. The seco: d floor is a hall, with seats for 600 peuple. 
admirably arranged. Toe building was erected by tne mu- 
uifieence of Dr. He. ry Fos er. 

—Tbe Rev Unaries 8. Walker was installed pastor of the 
Pigrim Church, Vioeiand, N. J..D The exerciacs 
were aa foliows: Sermon by the Rev. A. H. Bradford; Right 
Hand of Fellowship extended by the Kev. J. R. Danforth; 
charge to pastor by the Moderator, the Rev. Geo. M. Bos anton: 
charge 10 people by the Rev. F. A. Pula , former pastor of 
the courch ; installing prayer by the Rev. Coarles Milier, of 
Newfield. 

—Ata business meeting held after the close of the religious 
service, Dec. 5, a resolution was introduced by Mr. Keecner, 
providing for the consideration of tne ques ion whether Piy- 
mouth Courch sbould apply for admission to the New York 
and Brootiyon Congregational Association. Messrs. Shear- 
mao, Pratt aod Hale were apvointed a committee to report 
upon it at a later day, and On Dec. 19 they reported favorably 
aad the report was unanimously adopted. 

—The first of the series of institute meetings of the New 
York Sunday-Schooi Association, to be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle as anvounced in these columns last week, took 
place Dec. 15th. The topic was,“ The Helpful Use of Visible 
Iliustration in Teaching."’ The Kev. A. F. Scuauftier fur- 
nished suggestive biack-board outlines of the les-on of 
Dec. 4th, ** The Heavenly City." Miss Jenny B. Merrill gave 
an account of ber method of teaching the Bible to young 
children. F. A. Ferris conducted theexercises. Resolutions 
were adopted commending the Internationa! Lesson course. 

—On Deo. 16th a petition was presented in the Scnat from 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Churcb, represent- 
ing 5,000 churches and 500,000 communicants, asking for the 
appointment of a com mission of five persons to inquire and 
take testimony concerning the results of the liquor traffic in 
connection with crime, pauperism, public bealth, and the 
moral, intellectus] and social well-being of the people; also 
the condition of probibitory legisiation in the several States, 
and to recommend such additional legisiation on the part of 
Congress for toe suppression of the teal in the sphere of 
pational autbority as they think uecessary. 

~The Second Bapiist Church of Harlem celebrated its 
eleventh anniversary Dec. lith, aud a letter was read from 
John H. Deane donatiog to the church a piece of ground on 
which to erecta new editice at Illth street and Lexington 
avenue. The ground is sixty-eight feet on Lexington avenue 
by 100 feet in depth on Lith street, and is vaiued at $15,000. 
The conditions imposed on the church are that the property 
be secured to the denomination for church use perpetually 
by a mortgage to the association at a nomiuval interest of 
one dollara yeur, tbe mortgage to be foreclosed when the 
church shall cease to be used asareguiar Baptist house of 
worsbip. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Congregationvalists of Chester, Mass.. have just ex- 
pended $5,000 on their churcb. 

—Bishop Gilbert Haven, of the Methodist Church, is 
dangerously Uli at Maiden, Mass. His sickness was brought 
on by overwork. 

—The Old South Church of Worcester, Mases., has called the 
Rev. Dr. Edward P. Ingersoll, of Brooklyn, N. Y., at a salary 
of $4,000. 

—A church in Vermont fills the position of sexton by an 
auction, at which the person naming the smallest sum secures 
the situation. Forty dollars was the annual salary recently 


bid. 
—The Boston Young Men's Crristian Union was paid Dec. 


17th the sum of $80,000 left it by the will of Mr. Joseph B. 
Eatoo. This bequest and subsequent gifts from other sources 
bave entirely freed the institution from debt. 
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—ITt is stated that the Broadway Congregational Church at 
Somerville, Mass.,is bop+lessly divided on the question of the 
orthodoxy of its minister. Two advisory councils have been 
held to no purpose, and there will probably be a new church 
organization. 

—Tbe Rev. Charies H. Maicom, D.D., of Providence, K. !.. 
formerly of the Baptist denomination and lately 
tary of the American Peace Society, was admitted to a dea 
con's orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church by Bishop 
Clark, in Grace Church, in that city, Dee. 17th. 

will of Maria M. Fitts, of Newport, R. zivea £5,000 
to the Dutch Reformed Church of Costvilie. N. J., $1,000 each 
to the Shiloh Baptist Church of Newport, United Corgrega- 
tional Church, Newport, and the Sunday-school library con- 
nected with the U: ited Congrevational Church. 

—The anniversary meeting of the Method st Episcopal Tract 
Society and the Sunday Schoo! Union was held at Manchester. 
N. H.,. Dec. 13-16. The Rev. J.H. Vincent. D.D.. of New York. 
took charge of the convention. Dr. J. M. Freeman, of New 
York and the Rev. J. L. Huribut, of New Jersey, delivered ad- 
dresses 
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—A young lady of Westfield, Mass., bas commenced a suit 
against the First Congregational! Societe of that town for $5000 
damages. About two yearsago she attendeda meeting in the 
church, and a hanging door connecting the vestry with the 
audi nee-room fell upon her as she was sitting beneath it. in 
consequence of the ropes giving way, and severely injured 
her. She offers to compromise for $1000, and the society wil! 
hold a meeting to decide what to do. 

The Rev. Dr. 8. E. Herrick of the Mount Vernon Church. 
Boston, preached a fervent sermon to his people the other 
day on the enlargement of their opportunity by reason of 
the abandonment in succession of the Old South Meeting 
House, the Chambers Street Chapel. and row the Salem and 
Variners’ Church, which last wae itself a consolidation of 
two weakened churches. Dr. Herrick bore down with de- 
served but kind severity on the course of the rich Old South 
corporation in deserting ite post and abandoning ita mis- 
sionary stations. ard beld out to bis people a field of Christian 
activity and usefulness which there can be no doubt it wil! 
diligently improve. 

—St. James’s Church, North Cambridge. has been having a 
very interesting and effective course of Friday eve’ ing Ad- 
ven’ Sermons by the Rev. Wm. W. Newton, the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
R. Hunting’on, of Worcester, Phillips Brooks. and Father 
Ha!l of the Church of the Advent, Boston. It has been men- 
tioned asa striking illustration of the breadth of the Epi« 
erpal Church thet four such men as these. representing the 
extremes perhans of doctrinal position within the Erange!- 
ical limita of Protectan Christendom, cin stand together on 
the common ground of its feith and worship. Is there any 
religious communion cliiming tse name of Christian 
in which such a svectacie would he possible? 

—The Phillips Congregatioral Church, Sourh Roaston,. seems« 
to bave entered on a rew career of prosperity under the pas 
torate of the Rev. K. R. Meredith. A conspicucus mark of ft 
isthe enlarvement of their alwavs «epacious house of wor- 
shipon Rroadwav at a cost of more than thirty thousand 
do lars. New social rooms have been added, a new front, 
new news, and other furnishings, mating the house now one 
of the finest and largest of the denomt ation. A feast of re- 
dedication wae held recentiv, occupving three days. with 
sermons by the Ker Dr. Wm. M. Tavlor of thie city and other 
prominent clergymen. The expense of theae extensive im- 
provements bas already heen fully met by pledges, so that 
practically no debt is incurred. 

THE WEST. 

—Major Whittle will commence Evangelistic ‘work in 
Rochester. about Jan. I«t. 1880. 

—The Rev. William A. Goode. D D.a venerable minister 
of the Methodiet Episconal Church, died of paralysis at his 
residence in Richmond, Ind.. Dec. 14th. 

—The Congregational! Church of Winona... Minn celebrated 
its quarter centennial. Dec. lith, with a hanque’. toasts and 
speeches, This is ore of the larvest churches mn the State. 

~The Rev. R. A. Elleworth. pastor of the Firet Congreva- 
tional Church at Galesburg. lL, was recently made the recip- 
ient of numerous and handsome gifts by his appreciative 
congregation. 

~The enat of the Presbyterian churchat Albion. Mich... was 
no? $2,137, as atated in these columns two weeks ago. but 
210.000. The church has recentlv completed and furnished 
its audience room at a cost of $2,137, making the total coat 
of the building $12 157. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Lane The- 
lowical Seminary was celebrated Dec. 18th by the deication 
of arew addition to the buildings. which cost $2000. The 
installation of the Rev. Dr. Eells to the Chair of Sacred Rhet 
oric and Pastoral Theology took place at the same time. 

-— A counct! called at South Haven, Mich.. on the 10th te ad- 
vise with the Congregational Church and its pastor. the Rev. 
F. A. Paddock, concerning a call which he has received to 
Leadville. Col... advised bis acceptance of the same. and that 
the church accept bis resigration. The call to Leadville was 
very ure not but the people of South Haven were very reluc- 
tant to let him go. Mr. Paddock has been a very earnest and 
successful worker and hae made himself greatly beloved. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Atlanta Baptist (Colored) Seminary was dedicated 

Dec. 18th with appropriate services. 
FOREIGN. 

—The rabhi of the Jewist synagogue at Strasburg has be- 
come a convert to Christianity. 

— Mise Marv Stanley. eldest sister of the Dean of Weatmin- 
ater, died in London, Nov. %th, in the sixty-fifth year of her 


age. 
—The American Roard bas received offers from men who 


volunteer to go as missionaries to its proposed new mission 
at Biho, west of Renguela. 

—Tre Missionary Societv of the Preahbvterian Women of 
Raltimore raised last year $2.300 for missions in China, India, 
and among the American [ndians. 

—The Freewill Baptista will celebrate in 184) the centenary 
of the existence of their denomination. Their first church 
was orgavized at New Durham, N. H. 

-It is stated tuat the Reman Cardinals have advised 
the Pope not to reopen the Vatican Counci!. [t could not. 
they say, be held in Rome at present,and no other place 
could be thought of. 

—Some clergymen of Quebec bave formed themselves into 
a committee to meet on Monday in the Young Men's Christian 
Aseociation Rooms and arrapge a systematic plan for the 
assistance of paupers. 


— 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new pudlicatwnea delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of thts paper will be 
wknowledged in ita earleat nt 
Publishers wil) confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thie respect. Ac 
companutng memoranda of prices are desirahle 
in all cases.| 

8 PUBLISHING Co. 


Sanford, M. E 
AM. BOOK EXCHANGE. 
AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
Hall, John—Foundation 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 
Ellicott, C. J.—Homilectical t.ectures........... 
wards, ‘ has.—Fioger Kings. 
BELENAP & Co., HARTFORD. 
—- The Family 
A. ®. BARNES & Co. 
Phillip, J. E.—Writing Spellers....... ........-. 
J. W. BoUuTON. 
ces 
G. W. CARLETON & Co. 
Donaldson Brothers. M ther Goose Melodies. 
Haviland, M.—Our Daugbters 
DODD, MEAD & Co. 


gileston, Edward—Brant and 
Gilman. A.- Shakespeare's Vora 


C. T. DILLINGHAM & Co. 


Geikie, 


ye HOWARD, & HULBERT. 
Raymond, R. W —Merry-io-Rourd 

8. C. Griegs & CO., CHICAGO. 
Anderson, R. B.—Tne Younger Edda........... 
GINS & HEATH. 
Goodwin, W. W.—Greek Grammar............... 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON. 
A Physician.- Bible Hyzgie:e 
HOUGHTON, UsGooD & Co. 
Bunyan, J.—Pilgrim’s Progress.................. 
Hoyt, Foec, & DUNHAM. 
Clark, F. E.—Life of W. &. Harward............. 
& BROS. 
Pattison, M.-Jobn Milt -p 
Biart. 1..—An lLovoluntary Voyage 
Eaton, D. B.—Civil ~ervice in Great Britain.,. 
English, T. D.—American Ballads. Current 
numbers of the Franklin Library............ 
G. L. JONES, ST. LOUIS. 
Hosmer, J. K.—German Literature.............. 
J. B. LIPPINCUTT & CO. 
Anon. o! Christianity ........... 
Flanger, J. R.—Methodism 
Lee & ~HEPARD. 
Shillaber. B.- With Captain Bob........ 
Sturtevant, J. —Keys of ~ect 
BRooKs & Cv. 
Zylivff.—The ronca Cuief 
D. LOTHROP & Co. 
Baker, Blla—Christmas 
MORAVI4AN PUBLISHING CO., BETHLEHEM. 
—— Daily fexts for 
. MUNRO. 
Tabor, E. Little Miss 
MILWAUK¢E PPENTAL SOCIETY. 
Holbrook, A. The 
NATION +L LEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Penny, L.—Readings and Kevelations.......... 
J. 8. UGLEVIE & Co. 
Kinton, J. W.— History of a 4d. Bit.............. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


eee eee eee eee 


—— The 6] Boks. 

Leslie, E. -M rguret, Cecily. Conrad, (each).. 

Vv incec t.J. omwmentary on sunday-school 
Leseons of 

Marter, M. V.—Light for the Little Ones....... 


T. B. PETERSON & Cu. 
Theuriet.—Angele's Fortune 
Peterson, H.—Cmesar . 

G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS. 
W. L.—Anadrew Jackson. 

Ws K.—A 
B.—Gladsto 
A. D. F. ‘once & Co. 
Doudney, J.—Nothing But Leaves.............. 
KOBERTS BROS. 
A Lady— —rales from Ariosto . 
Bove 
Chadwick. J. W.- Ful 
CHAS. SONB. 
J of Exploration...... .... 
mith, H. H.—The Brazil.. 
ife and Works........... lu 00 
N. TIBBALS & SON. 
Haynes, E. J.—Are These Things So0?........... 
UNIVERSAL PUBLI- BING HOUSE. 
Sawyer, T. J.- Punishment............ 
ITTAKER. 


Baker, C. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. George Barnett Smith's new “‘ Life 
of Gladstore ”’ is ready at the Pumams’. 

—Miss Helen Stanley it is who writes the 
excellent Paris letters to ‘“‘The American 
Books lier.” 

—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” stall has 
the largest sale of any book ever printed in 
the English language. 

—Mudie’s Circulating Library, London, 
took 1,500 copies tu begin with of the “ Let- 
ters of Charles Dickens.” 

—E. P. Roe’s novels are being translated 
into German. This is a new and flattering 
testimonial to their popularity. 

—Both Dr. J. G. Holland and Mr. George 
H."Boker were prevented ly illness from at- 
tending the Holmes breakfast. 

—A Humboldt Library has been be- 
gun by the New York house of Fitzgerald 
& Co., to be made up of short and popular 
scientific essays. 

—The reading -room of the British Museum, 
now lighted by electricity, is crowded ac 
evening so that there is not even seat-room 
for all who make it a resort. 

—The oldest editor in Ohio is Mr. Joshua 

sexton, who has just sold his interest in tke 
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Urbana ‘‘Citizen” and retired to private 
lie after forty-two years of steady service. 

—Mr. Ruskin hopes always to have in his 
Sheffield Museum “ pretty things” for the 
workmen of that city to look at. It is plea- 
sant to see culture and humanity coming so 
closely together. 

—Another important old manuscript has 
been found in a famous Greek monastery 
on Mount Athos, which it is believed may 
throw some light on difficult passages in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

—The late John T. Delane, for so many 
years the editor-in-chief of the London 
““Times,”’ scarcely ever wrote a line for the 
paper himself, but used other writers as 
most men use a pen. 

—It is one of the anomalies of the times 
that two great nations like the United States 
and Great Britain cannot come to some 
agreement in a matter of such obvious util- 
ity as internativnal copyright. 

—One of the most particular of proof 
readers is Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. No 
comma nor semi-colon ever escapes his 
sharp eyes, and he follows the printer up to 
the last moment of going to press. 

—Thackeray stock seems to be rising. The 
Lippincotts have a new edition of bis works 
complete in press, to be published in twelve 
12mo volumes, with the original English 
illustrations, at the low pmrce of $1.25 a 


volume. 
—Mr. Serjeant Cox, who has just died in 


England, may be described as the champion 
newspaper proprietor. He had a gift at 
buying old and decrepit journals and revivi- 
fying them. He was an eccentric charac- 
ter, but had gifts of an uncommon kind. 
—The ** Examiver and Chronicle ” places 
the stitement of our Boston correspondent, 
that Mr. Longfellow was not present at 
the Holmes breakfast, side by side with the 
statement of the *“‘ Tribune”’ that he was, 
and evidently wants to know which is the 
truth. The truth is as we had it. Perhaps 
the a ” letter was not written on 


the: 
John Blackwood corresponded 


w ith peas Eliot some time before he knew 
that she was a woman. He called her 
‘Dear George,” he says, ‘‘and often used 
expressions which a man commonly uses 
only to a man.’’ After he found out who 
** Dear George’ was he was paturally a lit- 
tle anxious to recall what he might have 
written to her. 

—The memoirs of Madame de Remusat, 
of which a first volume has just been repub- 
lished here by the Appletons, promises to be 
one of the most entertaining books of the 
season. The author was maid of honor to 
Josepbine from 1802 to 1808, and saw the 
French ceurt of that period from the inside. 
Her memoirs ar- remarkable for their pict- 
ures of the First Napoleon, his relatives, 
and his tavorites. 

—The better times in books have encour- 
aged the Putnams to go forward with a proj- 
ect they have bad in mind for some years 
of bringing out a new and fine edition of the 
works of Washington Irving, from entirely 
new plates, and fully illustrated. It will be 
known as “ The Geoffrey Crayon Edition,”’ 
and will have an introductory essay by 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

—It is said that when Cooper was at work 
upon ‘** The Spy,” and while the second vol- 
ume was passing tbrough the press, the pub- 
lisher became anxious lest the novel should 
grow to an unreasonable and unprotitable 
length: whereupon Co»per, to set bis mind 
at rest, actually wrote and had printed the 
last chapter, pagiag and all, and then went 
back and filled up the gap. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes hit the nail 
on the head the other day when, to a young 
man who had applied to him for a position 
as amanuensis, he replied: ‘‘I have no 
writing to do which Iam not competent to 
do myself with a little occasional aid from 
members of ny own family. I regret not 
to be able to give you encouragement as to 
employment in Boston, but tbe truth is 
there is next to none of the kind you men- 
tion, most of our authors being as poor as 
rats themselves and no more able to keep an 
amanuensis than they are able to set up a 
coach and six.” 

—The Chris:ian sarcophagi at Arles, and 
other points in Southern France, have long 
excited the interest of religious archzolo- 
gists. M. Le Blant’s new work on them 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale) *‘ Etude sur 
les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la 
ville d’ Arles,” is elaborate and accurate, 
and illustrated with admirable engrav- 
ings executed under his own eye from 
photographs of the tombs. There are learn- 
ed introductory chapters, and descriptions 
of each sarcophagus in detail. 


MR. RUSKIN ON THE LORD'S 


PRAYER. 

(Mr. Ruskin bas been writing a series of 
letters on the Lord's prayer, and the duty of 
the Clergy with respect thereto, somesignif- 
icant extracts from which we reprint from 
the “Contemporary Review.”’) 

BRANTWOOD, 10th July. 

M* meaning, in saying that the Lord’s 

Prayer might be made a foundation of 
Gospel-teaching, was not that it contained 
all that Christian ministers have to teach; 
but that it contains what a!! Christians are 
agreed upon as first to be taught; and that 
no good par sh-working pastor in any dis- 
trict of the world but would be glad to take 
bis part in making it clear ani living to his 
congregation. 

And the first clause of it, of course rightly 
explained, gives us the ground of what is 
surely a mighty part of the Gospel — its 
“first and great commandment,’’ namely, 
that we have a Father whom we can love, 
and are required to love, and to desire to 
be with him in Heaven, wherever that may 
be. 

And to declare that we have such a loving 
Father, whose mercy is over ail his works, 
and whose will and law is so lovely and lov- 
able that it is sweeter than honey, and more 
precious than gold, to those who can “ taste” 
and*‘ see ’’ that the Lord is good—this, sure- 
ly, is a most pleasant and glorious good mes- 
sage and spell te bring to mev — as distin- 
guished from the evil message and accursed 
spell that Satan bas brought to the nations 
of the world instead of it, touat they have no 
Father, but only a ‘* consuming fire ’’ ready 
to devour them, unless they are delivered 
from its raging flame by some scheme of par- 
don for all, for which they are to be thank- 
full, not to the Father, but to the Son. 

Supposing this first article of the true 
Gospel agreed to, how would the blessing 
that closes the epistles of that Gospel become 
intelligible and living, instead of dark and 
dead: ** The grace of Christ and the love of 
God, and the fellowsbip of the Holy Ghost,” 

-the most tender word being that used of 
the Father. 
BRANTWOOD, 9th August, 1879. 

I was reading the second chapter of Mala- 
chi this morning by chance, and wondering 
how many clergymen ever read it and took 
to heart the “commandment for them.” 

For they are always ready enough to call 
themselves priests (though they know them- 
selves to be nothing of the sort) whenever 
there is any dignity to be got out of the 
title; but whenever there is any good, hot 
scolding or unpleasant advice given them 
by the prophets, in that self-assumed charac 
ter of theirs, they are as ready to quit it as 
ever Dionysus his lion-skin, when he finds 
the character of Herakles incouvenient. 

“Ye have weuried the Lord with your 
words” (yes, and some of his people, too, in 
your time): ‘““yet ye say, Wherein Lave we 
wearied him! When ye say, Every one 
that doeth evil is good in the sight of the 
Lord, and he delighte‘h in them; or, Where 
is the God of judgment?’ 

How many, again and again I wonder, of 
the lively young ecclesiastics supplied to 
the increasing demand of our west-ends of 
flourishing Cities of the Plain ever consider 
what sort of a sin it is for which God (unless 
they lay it tv heart) will *‘ curse their bless- 
ings, and spread dung upon their faces,” or 
have understood even in the dinsmest man- 
ner what part they had taken and were 
taking in ‘‘corrupting the covenant of the 
Lord with Levi, and causing many to stum- 
ble at the Law.”’ 

Perhaps the most subtle and unconscious 
way in which the religious teachers upon 
whom the ends of the world are come have 
dove this is in never telling their people the 
meaning of the clause in the Lord's Prayer 
which of all others their most earnest hear- 
ers have oftenest on their lips: “* Thy will 
be done.”” They allow their people ty use 
it as if their Father s will were always to 
kill their babies, or do something unpleasant 
to them, instead of explaining to them that 
the first and intensest article of their Fa- 
ther's will was their own sanctification and 
following comfort and wealth, and that the 
one only path to national prospericy and to 
domestic peace was to uncerstand what the 
will of the Lord was, and to do all they 
could to get it done. Whereas one would 
think by the tone of the eagerest preachers 
nowadays that they held their blessed office 
to be that not of showing men how to do 
their Father’s will on earth but how to get 
to heaven without doing any of it either 
here or there! 

I say, especially, the most eager preach- 
ers; for nearly the whole Missionary body 
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(with the hottest Evangelistic sect of the 
English Church) is at this moment composed 
of men who think the Gospel they are to 
carry to mend the world with, forsooth, is 
that, ‘‘If any man sin, he hath an Advo- 
cate with the Father; while I have never 
yet, in my own experience, met either with 
a Missionary or a Town Bishop who so much 
as professed himself ‘‘to understand what 
the will of the Lord” was, far less to teach 
anybody else to do it; and for fifty preach- 
ers, yes, and fifty hundreds whom I have 
heard proclaiming the Mediator of the New 
Testament, that ‘“‘they which were called 
might receive the promise of eternal inherit- 
ance,’’ I have never yet beard so much as 
one heartily proclaiming against all those 
““deceivers with vain words’ (Eph. v., 6), 
that ‘‘no covetous person which is an idola- 
tor hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ, orof God;” and on myseif personally 
and publicly challenging the bishops of Eng- 
lan) generally, and by name the Bishop of 
Manchester, to say whether usury was or 
was not according to the will of God, I have 
received no answer from any one of them. 
BRANTWOOD, 19th August. 

I retained the foregoing letter by me till 
now, lest you should think it written in any 
baste or petulance; but it is every word of it 
deliberate, though expressing the bitterness 
of twenty years of vain sorrow and pleading 
converning these things. Nor am I able to 
write otherwise anything of the next fol- 
lowing clause of the prayer, for no words 
could be burning enough to tell the evils 
which bave come on the world from men’s 
using it thoughtlessly and blasphemously, 
praying God to give them what they are de- 
liberately resolved to steal. For all true 
Christianity is known, as its Master was, in 
breaking of bread, and all false Coristianity 
in stealing it. 

Let the clergyman only apply—with im 
partial and level sweep—to his congregation 
the great pastoral order: *‘ The man that 
will not work, neither should he eat:” and 
be resolute in requiring each member of his 
flock to tell him what, day by day they do 
to earn their dinners, and he will tind an en- 
tirely new view of life and its sacraments 
open upon him and them. 

For the man who is not, day by day, 
doing work which will earn bis dinner must 
be stealing bis dinner; and the actual tact 
is that the great mass of men calling them- 
selves Christians do actually live by robbing 
the poor of their bread, and by no other 
trade whatsoever; and the simple examina- 
tion of the mode of the produce and consump- 
tion of European food—w ho digs for it and 
who eats it—wiil prove that to any honest 
human soul. 

Nor is it possible for any Christian church 
to exist but in pollutions and bypocrisies 
beyond all words, until the virtues of a life 
moderate in its seif-indulgepce and wide in 
its offices of temporal ministry to the poor 
are insisted on as the normal conditions in 
which, only, the prayer to God for the bar- 
vest of the earth is other than maephemy: 
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DearR Mr. MALLESON: I have been very 
long before trying to say so much as a word 
about the sixth clause of the Pater; for 
whenever I began thinking of it I was 
stopped by the sorrowful sense of the hope- 
less task you poor clergymen had nowadays 
in recommenving and teaching people to 
love thir enemies, when their whole ener- 
gies were already devoted to swindling their 
friends. 

But, in any days, past or now, the clause 
1s one of such difficulty, that, to understand 
it, means almost to know the love of God 
which passeth knowledge. 

But, at al] events, it is surely the pastor's 
duty to prevent his flock from misunder- 
standing it; and above all things to keep 
them from supposing that God's forgiveness 
is to be bad simply for the asking by those 
who * willfully sin after thew have received 
the knowledge of the truth.” 

There is one very simple lesson also, need- 
ed especially by people in circumstances of 
happy life, which I have never heard fully 
enforced by the pulpit, and wiich is usually 
the more lost sight of, because the fine and 
inaccurate word ‘trespasses’’ is so often 
used instead of the simple and accurate 
one “‘ debts.’’ Among people well educated 
and happily circumstanced it may easily 
chance that long periods of their lives pass 
without any such conscious sin as cuuld, on 
any discovery or memory of it, make them 
cry out, in truth and in pain, “I! have sin- 
ned against the Lord.” But scarcely an 
hour of their happy days can pass over 
them without leaving—were their bearts 
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open—some evidence written there that 
they have “‘ left undone the things that they 
ought to have done,” and giving them bit- 
terer and heavier cause to cry, and cry 
again—for ever, in the pure words of their 
Master's prayer, “Dimitte nobis debita 
nostra,”’ 

In connection with the more accurate 
translation of ** debts” rather than “ tres 
passes,” it would surely be well to keep 
coustint!y in the mind of complacent and 
inoffensive congregations that in Corist’s 
own prophecy of the manner of the last 
judgment, the condemnation is pronounced 
only on the sins of omission: “* I was hun- 
gry and ye gave me no meat.” 

But, whatever the manner of sin, by 
offense or defect, which the preacher fears 
in his people, surely he has of late been 
wholly remiss in compelling their definite 
recognition of it. io its several and persona- 
particulars. Nothing in the various incon] 
sistency of human nature is more grotesque 
than its willingness to be taxed with any 
quantity of sins in the gross, and its resent- 
ment at the insinuation of having com 
mitted the smallest parcel of them in detail. 
Anithe English Liturgy, evidently drawn 
up with the amiable intention of making re- 
limon as pleasant as possible, to a people 
Ccesirous of saving their souls with no great 
degree of personal inconvenience, is per- 
haps in no point more unwholesomely 
lenient than in its concession to the popular 
conviction that we may obtain the present 
advantage, and escape the future punish- 
ment, of any sort of iniquity, by dexter- 
ously concealing the manner of it from 
man, and triumphantly confessing the 
quantity of it to God. 

Finally, whatever the advantages and 
decencies of a form of prayer, and how wide 
soever the scope given to its collected pass- 
ages, it cannot be at one and the sam: time 
fitted for the use of a body of well-taught 
and experienced Chnstians, such as should 
join the services of a church nineteen cent- 
uries old—and adapted to the needs uf the 
timid sinner who has that day first entered 
its porch, or of the remorseful publican who 
has only recently become sensible of his call 
10 a pew. 

And surely our clergy need not be sur- 
prised at the daily increasing distrust in the 
public mind of the efficacy of prayer, after 
having so long insisted on their offering 
supplication, at least every Sunday morning 
at eleven o'clock, that the rest of their lives 
hereafter might be pure and holy, leaving 
them conscious all the while tnat they would 
be similarly required to inform the Lord 
next week, at the same hour, that ** there 
was no health inthem!”’ 

Among the wuch-rebuked follies and 
abuses of “ Ritualism,"’ pone that I have 
heard of are indeed so dangerously and 
darkly “* Ritual’’ as this piece of authorized 


mockery of the most solemn act of human | 
life, and only entrance of eternal life—Re- | 


pentance. 
Believe me, dear Mr. Malleson, 
Ever faithfully and respectfully yours, 
J. RUSKIN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Voi, XX., No. 26. 


Che Sundap-Schaol. 


THE INFANT MESSIAH. 
Jan. 4.—Matt. ii., 1-12. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Isaiah ix., 6. 
“YURROUNDED with the comforts of modern 
Ss civilization, themselves the product of Christian- 
ity, it is dificult to conceive the actual condition of the 
world at the time of Christ’s birth. The most com- 

mon features of the poorest homes of to-day were abso- 
lutely unknown. Ina few of the great cities there was 
an architectural splendor, and often a barbaric self- 
indulgence and extravagance; but comfort there was 
not. The post office was unknown; ifa resident in 
Jerusalem wished to send a letter to a friend in Anti- 
och he must wait till he could find another friend 
traveling that way, or go to the expense of a special 
herald. The attempt even in our own day to establish 
a postal system in Persia proved a failure. There 
were of course no banks. If a man had amassed a 
sum of money he must either invest it in land, at the 
hazard of making himself an object of suspicion and 
perhaps of plunder by the government, or he must put 
itin rich and costly garments and precious stones, at 
a less risk of the same sort, or he must hide it away in 
apotin the earth. The unearthing of treasure so 
hidden was not uncommon, and is not even to our 
own day. There were neither glass windows, nor 
chimneys, nor adequate lamps. One must either ad- 
mit the wind, or perhaps the rain, through the latticed 
window or close the shutter and sit in the dark; fires 
were kindled in the court yard, if at all, or the smoke 
was allowed to find its way, as best it could, through 
the opened window; and the dim candle, or wick 
floating in a cup of oil, furnished barely light enough 
at night to relieve the otherwise insupportable dark- 
ness. The government was generally an absvlute 
despotism; the feeble pretense at liberty that had 
given to Rome ang Greece the names but never the 
reality of republics had vanished; and while a Roman 
citizen still enjoyed a certain sort of protection, of 
which Paul was not slow to avail himself on more than 
one occasion, a member of a prostrate race had not 
even the shadow of defense from any injustice that a 


“local magistrate might inflict upon him either from 


greed or prejudice. At what sort of estimate human 
life was held the reader of the Bible can easily judge 
from the story of Queen Esther, in which we are told 
how the lives of an entire people were handed over by 
their monarch to Haman on the mere promise to en- 
rich the king’s treasury by the confiscation of their 
property. 

In this universal darkness there was an almost uni- 
versal hope for a deliverer; perhaps in every noble 
soul the Spirit of God awakened this vague anticipa- 
tion of a better time; more probably the clearer 
prophecies of the Jewish Scriptures, carried into Per- 
sia during the captivity, and into Egypt and thence 
into Greece in the Septuagint translation, had been 
eagerly caught up by the people. However this may 
have been, there is no doubt that at the time of Christ 
and for some time before there was a universal long- 
ing, and a common though vague anticipation of some 
one to come and set right the wrongs of humanity. 
Socrates had in his last hours commanded his disciples 
to search the world for a charmer able to redeem from 
the fear of death; Confucius had foretold the coming 
of a sage in the West who should revolutionize the 
world; and a deputation from China sent forth to find 
him brought back to China the reformed ethics and the 
religion of Buddha, and thus introduced Buddhism 
into China; Tacitus and Suetonius both refer to a 
general conviction of a mighty prophet and king to 
arise for the succor and relief of mankind. 

Among these prophecies none was clearer than that 

‘ of Zoroaster, the founder of the Persian religion. He 
had foretold the coming of a mighty prophet, who 
should be begotten in a supernatural way, should con- 
conquer Ahriman, the god of evil, and should found a 
new kingdom of universal peace and good-will. Later 
tradi*‘ion, borrowed perhaps from the prophecies of the 
Jewish Scriptures during the captivity, led the disci- 
ples of Zoroaster to expect that’‘he would come of the 
seed of Abraham; and for the advent of this deliverer 
the priests and savants of the Zoroastrian religion were 
looking forward with an eager expectation. 

In the clear atmosphere of the East the stars do not 
seem to be afar off; they appear to hang close to the 
earth; and the belief was then universal that they 
visibly affect the destinies of mankind. A relic of this 
belief is to be found among tolerably intelligent people 
in our own country and times, who dread to see the 
new moon for the first time over their left shoulder. 
The priests of the East were great students of the 
stars. What instruments they possessed for their 
studies we do not know; but we do know that instru- 
ments of a rude description were possessed at a time 
long preceding the birth of Christ. In the mounds of 


America, the only remains of the curious but almost 
wholly unknown people who occupied this continent 
before the American Indians, are found rude tubes of 
stone which were evidently used for a study of the 
heavens after the manner of our modern telescopes ; 
evidently, because ancient sculptures have been found 
in the archaic remaius showing the tubes used in this 
manner. It is now believed by the best scholars that 
the Great Pyramid was used as an astronomical ob- 
servatory. It is built to the four cardinal points; its 
firmness adapts it to the purposes of astronomical 
observation; its entrance was directed to the then 
polar star at its lowest declination; its entrance serves 
certain purposes of the telescope, by its exclusion of 
daylight enabling observations of the stars to be con- 
ducted in the daytime. The Magi, or wise men of the 
East, were at once its scientists and its priests. They 
interpreted dreams; read the signs of the future in the 
course of the stars and in other events; were the con- 
servers both of religion and of knowledge. It was on 
them that Nebuchadnezzar called for information as to 
his forgotten dream and the meaning of it; to them 
Belshazzar looked in vain for the meaning of the hand- 
writing on the wall (Daniel ii., 2-5; v., 7,8). If they 
were not all honest seekers after the truth it is certain 
that among them many such were to be found, who 
studied the only book they possessed, the book of na- 
ture, and tried honestly to interpret it, guessing when 
they could not understand, much after the manner of 
scientists and theologians of the present day. 

To these students of the stars somewhere in the far 
East—but whether Persia, Arabia, Chaldea or Parthia 
can only be matter of surmise—there suddenly appear- 
ed a star of unusual size and appearance. Was it a 
meteor, or comet, which when it had fulfilled this par- 
ticular mission departed, to be seen no more? Was it 
a star then first created and guiding the wise men 
miraculously by the divine direction of its rays? Was 
it a conjunction of planets? It is certain that about 
that time a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn occurred 
three times, of which the first would have arisen to the 
Assyrian observer in the East about May 20th, the sec- 
ond and third would have been visible between five 
and six months later, and in such a part of the heavens 
that it would seem to be in the direction of Bethlehem 
to observers at Jerusalem; and the journey from be- 
yond the Euphrates to Jerusalem would take about 
that time. The coincidence is at least a curious one. 
Whatever it was—star, meteor, or conjunction—the 
pagan priests and astronomers doubted not that this 
was the herald of the long expected deliverer and 
started at once upon their long and hazardous journey 
to find the One of whom it told them. They at least 
were honest seekers after the truth, whatever their 
fellows may have been; and it is a not unreasonable 
surmise that they were but a delegation who repre- 
sented the desire of their people and priesthood. They 
came to Jerusalem to find the entire city unconscious 
of any unusual birth. Their sudden appearance ip the 
streets threw the metropolis into a ferment.' The 
scribes laid aside their theological disputes about 
the proper rents to be made in a garment in case of 
the death of a relative, or the kind of shoe which a 
man might wear on the Sabbath without breaking the 
fourth commandment, or the amount of water he must 
pour over his hands when hecame in to his meals, in 
order to aroid ceremonial uncleanness, and turned to 
their long neglected Bibles to find what they had to 
say about the advent of a Messiah. The prophecy 
was plain enough; he should be born in Bethlehem. 
(Micah v. 2.) 

And to Bethlehem the wise men hastened, leaving 
Herod and the scribes to digest the strange visit as 
best they could. The star which they had apparently 
meanwhile lost, or they would not have had need to go 
to Jerusalem to inquire where the child was to be 
found, appeared again to confirm the story of the 
scribes; ‘‘and stood over where the young child 
was.” Whether it indicated the house or only the 
town has been a matter of curious and unprofitable 
discussion; it was a matter of small consequence to 
them and is of less to us; house and town were nothing 
to them, the one great fact was that it showed them 
where the child lay. They came to the house where 
the mother was now comfortably dwelling, for it was 
several months since Joseph and Mary had come up to 
Bethlehem to be enrolled in the census; the crowd had 
departed and they were no longer in the stable where 
art has delighted to depict them. Here the Magi offered 
to the peasant but divine Prince their offerings’ and 


‘Some of the commentators are perplexed by the question 
why Jerusalem should have been “troubled;’’ they cap 
understand why the advent of a new king should bave trou- 
bied Herod, but not wby it should bave troubled Jerusalem. 
The word “ troubled " means simply agitated ; as we now say 
the water was“ troubled.” It does not indicate any sorrow 
or regret. 

? And when they bad opeved their treasures, they pre 
sented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrb. 
The * treasures’ were chests or boxes; the frankincense isa 


departed secretly, probably wondering at the strange 
indifference to the advent of One whose coming had 
been so much to them and was, as they still believed, 
to be so much to the world. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The light of uature is but starlight. 

It leads honest inquirers to Christ by first leading 
them to the Scripture. 

He who follows what light he has will be given more 
light. 

The heathen enter the kingdom of heaven before 
the scribes. (Matt. vili., 11, 12.) 

God adapts his teaching to the learner; he teaches 
the Magi by the stars, the scribes by the Scriptures. 

It is better to believe the teaching of nature and 
obey it than to believe the teaching of Scripture and 
disobey it. 

Herod is an example of an unbelieving believer; he 
believes the Scriptures, but holds it in unrighteous- 
ness and wrests it to his own hurt. (Rom. i., 18; 2 
Pet. ili., 16.) 

The scribes point to Christ and yet are cast away. 
(1 Cor. ix., 27.) 

The near are sometimes the far off, and the far off 
near, 

The Magi saw the star and rejoiced; Herod heard 
of Christ and was troubled (1 Kings xviii., 17; Matt. 
x., 34). Does the coming of Christ give you joy, or 
trouble? 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTKAL THovuGutT.—Christ the children’s Saviour. 

Ist. To talk with the children about their growth in 
size each year. 

Let the teacher begin this conversation by asking 
the children how many of them keep their measure on 
the wall, or on a stick, from year to year. Ask how 
much they grow each year. Tell of a mother who 
kept her little girl’s measure on the same stick from 
the time she was one year old un-il she was grown: 
some years she grew almest twice 1s much as others. 

2d. To talk about how sad it would be to grow smaller 
instead of larger—to be babies instead .f men and women. 

Ask how many would like to grow smaller instead 
of larger. (No child would agree to this: to be called 
‘*babyish”’ is usually the most disagreeable thing that 
can be said to children.) Ask how they would feel, 
after they had grown up to be men and women, if they 
should find themselves growing small again. Get them 
to tell why they would not be happy about it. Lead 
them to speak of the sorrow there would be connected 
with it. 

3d. To teach how Jesus humbled himself and became 
a child. 

Let the teacher introduce this point somewhat after 
the following manner: You think it would be a sorrow 
for you, when you are grown, to become little children 
again, but our lesson to-day is about a great King who 
when he was older than anybody in the world was 
willing to become a little baby; for by doing so he 
could help those he loved. Describe the great power 
of that King in heaven and on earth; the children will 
readily understand that Jesus is meant. Let the story 
of to-day’s lesson now be told; most, if not all, of its. 
facts may be gotten from the children themselves by 
means of judicious questions. The verses of the les- 
son should be read from the Bible, not in regular order 
necessarily, nor all at once, but from time to time, as 
corroborating what is said. 

4th. Zo teach that Jesus, the Divine, became a child, 
that he might teach children how they may become almost 
divine. 

This practical application nay be made somewhat as 
follows: Do you think that little boys and girls must 
wait until they are grown up before they can be Chris- 
tians? Encourage them to tell at what age they think 
children may be Christians. If Jesus never had come 
into this world as a little child we might have to think 
of him not as a children’s Saviour, but only as a 
grown-up people’s Saviour. He endured the shame of 
being made small to be your Saviour. 


—As there is no worldly gain without some loss, so 
there is no worldly loss without some gain. If thou 
hast lost thy wealth thou hast lost some trouble with 
it; if thou art degraded from thy honor thou art like- 
wise freed from the stroke of envy; if sickness hath 
blurred thy beauty it hath delivered thee from pride. 
Set the allowance against the loss and thou shalt find 
no loss great; he loses little or nothing that reserves 
himself.—[ Quarles. 


fragrant vegetable resin found in Arabia and Persia; the 
myrrh an aromatic gum drawn trom incisions made in a 
small, thorny tree and used by the ancients in perfumes and 
incense. The tradition that makes the wise men thr e in 
number, and kings, is entirety without foundation, either in 
the Bibie or in any bistorical record. 


! From Abbott's Commentary on Matthew. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S DATA OF ETHICS.' 

Mr. Herbert Spencer may be fitly termed the modern 
apostle of evolution. No other writer has done so 
much either to popularize the doctrine or to give it cur- 
rency in scientific circles. Though not himself an in- 
investigator in any department of science, he is well 
furnished with the current results of scientific research 
and remarkably well able to use these in illustration of 
his theory. He has not the ability, so characteristic of 
Mr. Darwin, to see different sides of a single subject, 
and he neither can understand so clearly nor state so 
fairly an objection to his views as does the famous au- 
thor of the “Origin of Species;” but he expatiates 
upon unnumbered flelds which Mr. Darwin never enters, 
and has never a doubt but that, in any of them, both he 
and his doctrine are perfectly at home. 

His theory of evolution, though that by which Mr. 
Spencer explains the condition of the universe as it now 
is, he is far from making an all-inclusive generalization. 
For aught that appears, the present existing universe 
may end, as it began, in chaos. Evolution, as he con- 
siders it, proceeds from the simple to the more com- 
plex, from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, ever 
increasing in coherence and definiteness, but thus ever 
moving towards anequilibriam. This equilibrium may 
be that of complete stagnation, so that progress shall 
yet end in retrogression, and light shall yield by its 
own exhaustion to darkness, and life having expended 
or completely “evolved” itself give place to univer- 
sal death. Then begins again the mighty rhythmical 
movement, wherein universal incoherence and dark- 
ness and death evolve themselves into universal order 
and light and life again. Mr. Spencer is quite confident 
that both he and his theory have been evolved from 
much less coherent and much less crude conditions ; 
but if we strip from his thought the garb in which the 
present condition of science has enabled him to clothe 
it there is no essential difference between it and the 
cosmogonies with which the world has long been 
familiar. Hesiod made Erebus spring from Chaos, and 
from him and his sister, Night, came ther and the 
Day. 

At a certain stage of the grand cyclical movement as 
now transpiring, Ethics, according to Mr. Spencer, is 
evolved, and the present work seeks to lay down the 
Data of Ethics, and to establish a scientific basis for 
rules of right conduct as the outcome of the principles 
of evolution. The great defect of the book is that 
which appears in whatever its author has done. He 
can uever see but one side of any topic. This may be 
from his defective standpoint, or it may be from defect 
of vision, but it finds constant illustrations in all his 
discussions, and in none more copiously than in the 
Data of Ethics. The side which he does see is out- 
lined before him with great precision, and he not only 
sees it with undoubted clearness but he sets by it also 
the same side of other things in marvelously extended 
generalizations. But the differences among these 
agreements, which to a vision truly comprehensive are 
often far more copious and striking than the agree- 
ments themselves, Mr. Spencer no more discovers 
than does a man with no ear for music detect the dif- 
ference between discordant and harmonious sounds. 
To him they are all sounds produced by certain undu- 
lations of the air, and he knows no meaning in any 
talk which declares of them anything more. 

To Mr. Spencer there is no difference between what 
is natural and what is moral. They are both the same, 
only the moral is the more evolved. But with such a 
view all discussion of Ethics is but a marshaling of 
words. One might just as well.discuss a piece of 
music with a deaf man, who could only see the musical 
instrument and the movements of the player’s fingers 
upon its keys. Such a view of ethics ignores the 
deepest consciousness of the human race, a conscious- 
ness which only becomes more apparent as the race 
becomes “‘more evolved,” and which every great 
master in literature, from the time of schylus and 
the Prometheus Vinctus—to say nothing of ethical and 
religious teachers—has recognized and declared. 

It illustrates perfectly Mr. Spencer’s peculiarity of 
- vision to read in Chapter IV. of the present work that 
‘* intellectual progress is by no one trait so adequately 
characterized as by development of the idea of causa- 
tion,” by which he means that any man's intellectual 
progress is seen in the degree in which he ascribes 
causes to events. If he is superstitious, orif he be- 
lieves in prayer or in Providence, he thus ignores 
‘*the necessary relations among causes and effects,” 
p. 48; but in proportion as he detects these relations 
he becomes emancipated from all this ignorance and 
moves on in the increasing liberty and light of intel- 
ligence, That there should be such an existence as a 
spiritual cause, and that natural causes could be con- 
trolled thereby, is a conception which Mr. Spencer 


' The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


never entertains. Such a conception involves the 
other side of the doctrine of causation, and the other 
side Mr. Spencer has never seen. 

But, waiving this, it is curious to notice—as indeed 


has often been done—how conspicuously Mr. Spencer 
iguores this very idea of causation in his whole theory 
of evolution. For, why and whence the evolution? If 


there is no cause for it then we are only * supersti- 
tious,” on Mr. Spencer’s showing, in believing it to 
take place; but if evolution has a cause—/. ¢., a power 
whereby the homogeneous becomes the heterogeneous 
and incoherence evolves into coherence—then the 
cause lay originally within the homogeneous and the 
incoherent, or must have been added to it from some 
outside source, with constant increments for the con- 
stant progress. But in this latter case we have the 
supernatural and the constant Providence, at the 
thought of which Mr. Spencer can hardly avoid a 
sneer, while in the former case we are driven to the 
doctrine that some primordial and simple element con- 
tained within itself the cause of all things; to affirm 
which is to declare either that the element itself is 
uncaused—which would bring Mr. Spencer to the same 
absurdities as he charges upon those who ignore causa- 
tion—or that it is caused by a power outside itself, 
which would again lead us to the fleld of the supernat- 
ural and the divine. 

Such a system of thought as that of which this book 
is the outcome has been often discarded by the world, 
and will doubtless be often discarded again. 


SOME BOOKS OF POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of Bayard Taylor. Uousebold Edi- 
tion. (Houghton, Osgood & Company). With the excep- 
tion of ** The Masque of the Gods” and ** Prince Deucalion” 
this volume contains all of Mr. Taylor's poetry. It was 
Mr. Taylor’s desire that whatever place in our literature 


posterity should assign bim should be determined rather 


by his poetry than his prose. His instinct as to bis calling 
and his work was probably true, and in vhis volume the 
generations that bad no personal knowledge of the man 
will find more that was characteristic and individual in 
himself and bis gifts than in any other work of his that 
may be preserved. The reputation which Mr. Taylor early 
won as a traveler, a lecturer and a journalist somewhat 
obscured the value of his contributions to our permane it 
literature, but in the sublimation of reputation which in 
variably follows the deatb of a writer what was ephemeral 
in his work is passing out of mind and what was original and 
lasting is receiving more careful examination and a more 
adequate appreciation. That he bas written much that 
has a constant value every reader of this volume will 
testify, and those poems which lack the stamp of greatness 
are full of beautiful touches from cne who loved art with 
a pure and loyal devotion. 

Along the Way. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) Mrs. Dodge has done well to give her 
poems, most of which bave hitherto appeared in our peri 
odical literature, a more enduring shape. Those who read 
them in ‘* Scribner’s,” “‘St. Nicholas’’ and elsewhere, and 
in whose recollection their delicate fragrance pleasantly 
lingers, will be giad to refresh their memories out of this 
charming little boox, while those to whom they are new 
will find it on this account not less delightful. Mrs. 
Dodge's poetry is pleasing and restful. Itis rarely witbout 
a motive, and the motive is well indicated by the lines 
which the poet herself selects from Keats as the motto ot 
ber book: 

* The air that floated by me seemed to say 
‘Write!’ 
Ana so I did.”’ 

In striking contrast to Mrs. Dodge's poems are those of 
Miss Nora Perry, Her Lover's Friend. (Houghton, O govud 
& Co.) Where the former conveys a pleasing thought in 
graceful easy verse, the latter deals with the most intense 
emotions and employs the most vigorous and forcible 
modes of expression. Her verses move, too, with a cumu- 
lative power anda rhythmical swing that excite in the 
reader some of their own passion. In ber pictures of early 
colonial tifa Miss Perry is perbaps at ber best. Of these, 
Lady Wentworth”’ and Barbara” are admirable iilus- 
tratiuns. 

Another woman poet is Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, whose verses, 
gathered in a volume by Hougbton, Osgood & Co., with 
the title, Dramatic Persons and Moods, are also of the 
emotional character, less strongly drawn perbaps than 
Miss Perry's, but possessing a marked individuality aud a 
strong human interest. If we mistake not they are the fruit 
of a literary partnership—Mrs. Piatt furnishing the mo- 
tive, and her husband, Mr. John James Piatt, the versi fi- 
cation. They are largely conversational, the author sup- 
plying the answer to an implied question, and very often 
are drawn from some incident in child-life im which the 
poet’s tender patnos finds scope for its expression. 

Idyls and Poems, by Anna Maria Fay (Putnams) ; 
Select Poems, by Harvey Rice (Lee & Shepard). These are 
two books of which it is hard to say anything commend- 
atory. The rvspective authors are not without facility at 
versifying; and with the former especially there is a 
smoothness of diction which beguiles the reader into 
searching longer than be otherwise might for some origi- 
nality of thought or aptress of illustration. 

The Vagabonds, by J. T. Trowbridge (Lee & Shepard), is 
a well-recognized American classic, and thoroughly Amer- 
ican are the illustrations which in this instance accompany 
it, by F. O. C. Darley, and which are worthy of the poem. 
The publishers could hardly have found in America an 


— 


| 


artist whose work would be more thoroughly homogene- 
ous with that of the poet. 


Irene the Missionary. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
Tbe authorship of this charming story 1s so widely known 
that its publication anonymously will mystify no one but 
the mythical reader who sees no newspapers. Mr. De 
Forest has never written a more readable story. If it has 
no great pages it certainly bas no dull ones, and in many 
places the nar:ative has a genuine sparkle of humor and 
glow of good spirits. The characters are well drawn, end 
if they develop no new and striking phases of humanity 
are always companionable people. Mr. Payson, the mis- 
sionary, is perhaps the most original and clearly conceived 
personage in the story, and the impression which bis sim- 
plicity, purity, and quaint piety leave is so distinct as to 
make one admire bim and so pleasant as to make one like 
him thoroughly. Mr. De Vries is a hero rather by virtue of 
h s reation to the heroine than on account of any intrinsic 
qualities. He is an agreeable young fellow, who plays his 
little part of flirtation, antiquarian research and genuine 
love-making under the shadow of Mount Lebanon with the 
grace and ease of a society man transplanted into mission- 
ary circles. Llrene is anattractive young American, whose 
zeal for missionary work is by no means uverpowering, and 
who gracefully yields to her destiny after a struggle con- 
cerning tbe issue of which the onlooker has not the slight- 
est doubt from the beginning. The Oriental back-ground 
of the story, although never unduly emphasized, is a dis- 
t'nct and instructive feature which the reader enjoys all 
tLe more because it has so rarely furnished stage setting 
for romance. Altogether the story is thoroughly enjoy- 
able, and is pervaded throughout with that good literary 
taste and breeding which just now seem to be distinctively 
American. Itis unfortunate for our consul at Beirut that 
his mental and mora: obliquities are set in contrast with 
the little missionary c.. mmupity, but bis individual misbap 
may serve the public good if it only suggests an extended 
comparison of our consular service with the missionaries, 
who are not less our representatives in foreign fields. 


The Merry Go Round. By R. W. Raymond. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) Why these entertaining stories 
should be grcuped under this sportive title, the author 
takes pains to explain in an mtroduction that is not less 
entertaining than the stories themselves. With the stones 
many of our readers are familar. Most of them have 
appeared in the Christian Cnion and at various Christmas 
seasons, 80 that their publication in book-form just now is 
especially timely. Mr. Raymond, as we do not need to 
tell any one who is familiar with his work, is an admirable 
story-telier. His imagination is vivid, his sense of the 
picturesque keen, bis humor delicate and his appreciation 
of child-life warm and hearty. His faculty, too, of ad- 
toinistering instruction with entertainment, as illustrated 
in our last year’s Christmas tale vf ** James and Jim,” is 
not surpassed by any writer of juvenile literature. 

Biblical Things not Generally Anown. (Dick & Fitzger- 
ali.) This appears to be a sort of Biblical scrap book. It 
consists of 539 paragraphs or sections, varying in length 
trom a dozen lines to a page or more. They appear as if 
they were printed in the order in which they fell under 
tie eye of an interested and somewhat comprehensive 
reader of popular religious books. The sources of the in- 
formation are given in many cases, and the text which each 
section is supposed to elucidate is prefixed, with a title. 
A list, in Biblical order, of these texts and an alphabetical 
index of subjects increases the value of the book for the 
Sabbata-school teacher and scholar. 

The Serpent Charmer. By Louis Rousselet. Translated 
by Mary De Hauteville. (Charlies Scribner’s Sons.) This 
is a story of life in India during the period of the Sepoy 
rebellon. The narrative is interwoven with dramatic in- 
cidents and scenes characteristic of Oriental life. Ia fact 
its chief value is its portraiture of babits and modes of liv- 
ing with which no amount of descriptive writing ever 
makes us entirely tamiliar. The story is well told, with 
that skill in the development of dramatic situations which 
so many French writers possess. The volume is hand- 
sumely illustrated and is altogether a striking book. 

Pictures from Bible Lands, edited by Samuel G. Greene, 
D.D. (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) This is one of the Messrs. 
Nelson’s reprints of English books. The descriptive text 
is pleasantly written, and the pictures are well executea on 
a large enough seale to convey an excellent idea of the 
scenes they represent. We judge that the work is a com- 
pilation, the pictures having a familiar look; as though they 
were reproauced from some of the Religioug Tract Society's 
publications; but for all that they are attrac.ively dis- 
played and furnish an admirable companion to the 
Sunday Afternoon Bible Lesson to children. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Own Treasury (J. B. Lippincott & 
Cu.) is another book of selections of pictures and reading 
matter from English sources, with an attractive illumi- 
nated cover. The illustrations are hardly equal in any 
of these collections to the best of our American art, but 
they are vastly superior to some specimens of the work of 
our engravers. 

Mrs. Sanford’s name will give popularity more than is 
deserved to A Visit to Elf-gno land (Author’s Pub. Co.). 
It isa story of a visit to Santa Claus and his wife, not 
especially remarkable except tor illustrations which in an 
art point of view are worse than indifferent, and one of 
which has no business in any child's literature. 

The Picture Alphabet (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is a very 
attractive primer tor very little children. A handsome 
full-page picture and single verse of poetry accompany 
each letter. 

Kinfotk, by Janet Miiler (Author's Pub. Co.), is half 
children’s story, balf fable: a kind of literature difficult to 
make truly artistic, Some of the rhymes are very pretty. 
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Unto the Chird and Fourth 
Generation. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER SECOND.—(Continued.) 
N hour later Judge Colden came into the hotel. 
‘‘T want Saunders’s wife,” he said. ‘‘I have let- 
ters for her to the governor.” 

‘“*You're too late, Judge,” said the landlord. ‘* She 
came in half an hour ago; found there was no stage 
until to-morrow morning and started straight off 
through the wood to strike the Glen’s Falls road. 
She’ll walk all the way but what she'll get there.” 

‘‘Hadn’t she a friend to take her over? Where's 
that old man? Wasn’t there anybody with sense 
enough to see she was helped?” the judge asked furi- 
ously. 

‘Plenty, if she’d a-had ’em,”’ returned the landlord. 
‘¢ She ’s got money, an’ she could have gone down by 
canal or taken a team; but I reckon, wrought up the 
way she was, she liked through the woods best. 
There’s plenty o’ friends it she wanted ’em, and one 
she didn’t, sure. Searles come in to tell her he'd 
take her over. There ain’t a thing mortal man could 
do that he didn’t do. Saunders don’t seem to have any 
grudge against him, though if Searles had held his 
tongue I do suppose the thing would ’a’ tided over. 
His eyes was all blood-shot, he’d cried so when he 
heard the sentence, and he most broke down ag’in 
when he looked at her; but he says: ‘I’ve got a fast 
horse, Mis’ Saunders, an’ I wish you'd let me take 
you. I’m goin’ anyway on my own account, for there’s 
some things I can say to the governor.’ She jest 
looked at him full a moment, an’then she says: ‘ To 


the Lord belongeth judgment, and it'll come. Youare 
the chief one, Benjamin Searles, that led my husband 
into evil ways and among evil people. Your idle 
tongue gave him over tothe law. I would die before 
I would ‘take help from you or one of your name. May 
the Lord judge between me and thee.’ 

“If she’d sworn every other word you couldn't ’a’ 
got the sense o’ cussin’ half so strong’s you got it in 
that callin’ on the Lord! Ben burst out cryin’ an’ run 
into the bar-room, an’ we all felt kind o’ crawly. She 
ain’t the kind of enemy I hanker a’ter; but you couldn't | 
blameher. It’s tough, ’n’nomistake. Now, he didn’t 
rob that body no more’n I did. Some miner was round, 
or some rovin’ Kanuck, that took the chance, an’ won’t 
ever let it out unless he gets too drunk to holdin. If 
the governor ever weakens I should say he’ll weaken 
when he sees her.” 

** He will not, I’m afraid. 
said, and turned away. 


God help her,” the judge 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


mountains rising clear and calm in the distance, and 
the air sweet with the breath of new-cut hay. What 
passed in that last hour, as husband and wife sat side 
by side, no one ever knew. It ended, and Robert Saun- 
ders came out to his death with a steady face. The bit- 
terness was past; and when an hour later, by special 
favor, his still form was given into Uncle Silas’s hands, 
and they drove away on the road into the wilderness, 
Patty laid her hand on the coffin as if, man having 
done his worst, God had given her her own. 

They laid him under the great birch near the lake, 
in the grave Donald Pearsons had dug when the sen- 
tence was told him. The flerce anger with which he 
had refused to help, or to leave the lake, had changed 
to a dull quiet. He aged suddenly, and Jeanette Cordt, 
who had been much there during Patty's year away—a 
reticent and energetic French Canadian—watched him 
carefully. Something was wrong, even beyond the 
cruel wound to his own pride in an unstained name 
or the conflict between love for Patty and the stern 
justice by which law he had lived. 

‘* You've a place of your own in the graveyard; put 
him there,” she said, but he shook his head. 

‘*Here’s where she'll want him,” he answered. 
‘* Here where they sat that day I found them and knew 
sorrow had begun for her. This is the place.” 

That night he prayed long, and Jeannette, still un- 
easy, heard his voice rising and falling in the intensity 
of supplication. Then came some curious, inarticulate 
sounds, and then a sudden, curious silence. Jeannette 
sprang from her bed and ran intohis room. He had 
slipped to the floor and lay there with open eyes but 
speechless. The ‘‘ stroke” Patty dreaded had come. 

‘*] knew it,”’ was all she said as eanette met her on 
the threshold the day of her return. ‘I knew there 
must be that too.”’ 

‘Don’t go in to him yet. You cannot bear it well,” 
said Jeanette pityingly, but Patty put her aside. 

‘* Where else should I go?” she said. ‘I brought it 
upon him; but in spite of that he wants me.” 

The eager, searching look with which the old man 
had followed every sound died away as Patty came 
swiftly in and knelt by his bed for a moment. 

‘‘T’ve come back to you, father,” she said, ‘‘and I 
shall take care of you,” and then, for the first time since 
her childhood, bent forward and kissed him. When 


_ she raised her head tears were in his eyes, and his lips 


moved in a vain attempt to speak her name. 

At once the old burdens were taken up, as if no 
shadow shut her in with her. sorrow, and she went 
quietly about the usual household offices. 

‘*T can’t make her out,” said Uncle Silas to Jeanette 
a day later, as she was preparing to leave. ‘‘ You 
mustn’t go yet. She’s going to break down.” 

‘‘No,” said the woman; ‘‘never. She will not be 
still, thatis all. Such as she go on always. I shall 
watch, though.” 

Still anxious, he could not make up his mind to 


Four days later Patty returned and there was no need leave, and, though worn and restless himself with the 


to ask how her errand had sped. Paler she could not 
be than when Uncle Silas had last looked upon her, but 
something had gone. Hope had been there, if in ever 
so shadowy guise, but hope had fled and only still en- 
durance remained. 

can go home, Uncle Silas,’ she said. ‘*I do 
not want you to stay through it all. I can bear it now 
alone, and it is better you should not have it to remem- 
ber.” 

“Tf I was Satan himself I couldn't leave you now, 
child,” said Uncle Silas with streaming eyes. ‘Oh, 
Patty! I did think the governor might hearken to 
you!” 

‘**He wanted to, but he couldn’t,”’ she said wearily. 
‘*He cried when he said it was impossible. Everybody 
tried to help me, but they said it was getting so up 
Lere people were afraid for their lives even in broad 
daylight. We won’t talk about it. I must go to 
Robert.” 

“If he can’t kave a commutation he shall have a re- 
prieve,” said one of the lawyers when the result of her 
effort became known. ‘Id be willing to take the 


journey for it myself.” 


‘* You are very kind,” Patty answered. He had stop- 
ped her on her way to the jail, and stood now looking 
at her—agray-haired man, with bluff manner but a good 
heart. ‘‘I do not want it. It will not help us. Robert 
has got to die, and why should he have a few days 
more of waiting in misery? He would not want it.” 

‘He'll think you don’t care, Patty,” began Uncle 


Silas as the man turned away, but stopped before the | 


look she turned upon him and was silent. No word of 
jected attempt to release him had been made, but the 
Sandy Hill authorities, warned by past experience, 
were vigilant. Patty herself was rigorously searched 


before every visit, and such strict guard was kept that 
little could be said. 
So the last day came~—a fair August morning, the | 


| 


* Copyright 1479 by Helen Campbell, 


weary strain, for a day or two staidon. The night of 
the third day, hot and stifling as nights in the deep 
woods rarely are, he rose and went out to get a breath 
of fresh air, pausing a moment to look in at the invalid 
—who seemed not to sleep at any time, but lay with 
wide-open, expectant eyes—then passed out to the 
lake shore, the motionless and glassy water lighted 
faintly by the setting moon. The air weighed upon 
him, and he walked back and forth uneasily as, looking 
toward the new made grave, he saw a dark outline 
near it. Could it be that the dreaded ** body-snatchers ”’ 
had actually found their way here? By custom the 
body of an executed criminal belonged to the medical 
students and the dissecting-room, and some who had 
come down to the execution resented the fact that 
friends were allowed to claim it. There had been 
whispers of an attempt at “resurrectionizing,’’ and 
Searles and one or two others had, without Patty's 
knowledge, determined to guard the wood-road leading 
from the main thoroughfare to Pearsons’s house. Two 
nights of quiet made their fear seem perhaps useless, 
but on the third they turned back a light wagon the 
occupants of which could give no satisfactory reason 
for their possession of various shovels and ropes, or 
for the fact that the horse’s feet were muffled. 

“Show your faces again on Pearsons’s road with 
those things,” Searles had said, ‘‘and we'll see how 
you like the feel of the ropes round your own necks. 
No blustering, now. We shouldn't kill you, but we 
should string you up just long enough to give youa 
taste of hanging and keep you from trying the same 


game again.” 
complaint came in those swift speeding days. The pro- | 


| 


The men had driven off, swearing, and Searles drew a 
long breath of relief. 

‘*]’ve done one thing for her,” he said, ‘‘and I’d do 
more if I could. Lord! but I wish I could forget the 


_ way she looked at me!” 


As Uncle Silas went forward, his hand grasping a 
stout stick he had picked up, the figure half rose and 
he saw Patty's face. 
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** Patty!” he cried, dropping it. ‘You poor lamb, 
goin. What do you mean, out here in the night?” 

**Watching. That is all.” 

“Watching! But, child, you don’t suppose that’s 
needed?” 

**Do you think I don’t know who was in that crowd 
the other day and what they wanted, Uncle Silas? 
They will be on the lookout till nature has done its 
work and they know it’s no use. My husband's body 
shall never belong to the resurrectionists. I’ve watched 
it every night since we laid it here, and I shall watch 
it till earth has her own.” 

‘Patty, you'll kill yourself, workin’ all day and 
watchin’ all night. Go in, and I'll stay here till light.” 

**No,” she said, quietly. ‘It is my place. I shall 
not die, Uncle Silas. I have got to live for father and 
Benoni. We won't talk.” 

The old, inflexible formula! Uncle Silas turned 
away in despair. Aunt Huldah he could de with, and 
had thought he knew women’s ways, but had no 
answer for Patty, and when the week ended et urned 
home ; forced to it by the girl herself, who promised to 
send Benoni for them should any sudden trouble come. 
As he went toward the great birch he started, for the 
low mound had disappeared. 

“I did it myself,” she said. ‘It seems best. | 
know where he lies but I want no one else to, so I took 
away all sign this morning before sunrise and put 
down the sods again. Uncle Silas, iff we could only 
pray for the dead! If I could think that a long life of 
agony would save Robert at the last! It kills me to 
think where he is, and yet I know I shall not die.” 

“Patty,” Uncle Silas answered, solemnly, grateful 
for this almost first word of personal feeling she had 
spoken to him since that morning on the lake. ‘ Patty, 
child, I'd give my hand if I could make you believe 
what I know. Robert Saunders died a penitent man, 
and I believe went straight to heaven. If ever a soul 
took hold on the Lord his did, and he said so to 
you.” 

know it, but I couldn’t answer forl knew. 
said to myself then that if Satan deceived him it was 
a comfort to him and I should not speak. Even when 
he prayed that last hour that we might meet I said 
nothing. He thought I could not. Oh, if I only 
did not know! If I only could cheat myself, and be- 
lieve I should go to him, I could live and bear it. 
But to live and remember always that he is shut out! 
I don’t want heaven. I would give it up for him if it 
were any use!” 

‘The Lord have mercy on you and lighten your 
mind,” said Uncle Silas, despairingly. ‘‘ Once more | 
say, and if they was my last words they must be 
the same, the Lord heard him and helped him and 
saved him. Patty, you slight God himself when you 
say he couldn't.” 

Patty had flung herself on the leveled grave; and, 
kneeling by her, once more the old man prayed that 
peace and light and hope might come to this burdened 
soul. Then he rose and walked down the wood-road, 
turning for the last time as a curve shut out the low 
house and the swaying branches of the great birch, 
and seeing still the motionless figure under its 
shadow. Tears fellas he went, but'man could do no 
more, and as he reached the lake and saw the mountains 
he had left three weeks before the burden seemed to 
lighten, and his heart sprang toward the old home and 
the simple, loving woman who waited there and in 
whom faith and love were strong as in his own soul. 

‘* We'll take Patty with us when her father’s gone,” 
he thought, ‘‘and maybe she'll come to think differ- 
ently. The Lord help the poor child! I don’t wonder 
she’s beside herself, or that she’s got set in a notion. 
"T won't last forever. He won't let it. I'll jest leave 
her in the Lord’s hands.’’ 

**She ain’t goin’ to stay in them woods, is she?” 
asked- the same captain with whom they had come 
down, and who shook his head as the sight of his pas- 
senger brought back the memory of Patty's face. 

‘For a spell,” Uncle Silas said. ‘‘ They ain’t as 
lonesome to her as they would be to you an’ me. She's 
happier there than anywhere: but I shall take her 
home with me soon as she’l] come.” 

** That’s good,” the man said heartily. °‘ 1 was kind 
o’ afraid, what with the disgrace an’ all, there wouldn't 
be nobody to look out for her, an’ we was talkin’ it 
over.” 

Uncle Silas flushed a little. 

‘* All’ll be done that kin be done,”’ he said. ‘‘ But the 
kindest thing you can do for folks sometimes is to let 
‘em alone. Things often straighten ’emselves if there 
ain’t too much meddlin’ with ‘em, an’ Patty knows 
where to come when she’s ready.”’ | 

** No offense,” said the captain. ‘‘ Her face sticks in 
my mind. I'd like to do something, but there ain't 
nothin’ you can do.”’ 

**No, there ain’t nothin’,”” Uncle Silas echoed, a 
little drearily, and went forward. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF COFFEE. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


* Coffee! Oh, Coffee! Faith, it is surprising, 

’Mid all the poets, good and bad—and worse— 

No one, poor, little brown Arabian berry, 

Hath sung thy praises. "Tis surprising—very !" 

HIS little brown berry was unknown two hun- 

dred years ago, or only used by the uncivilized 
Abyssinians as they found it growing wild in their 
forests. But now all through the East coffee is con- 
sidered qvite as indispensable as the pipe; and 
throughout Europe and our own country it is classed 
among the necessaries of life, sought for and, as far as 
possible, used, or its counterfeits, by rich and poor. 
Literary people and men of business have learned to 
feel that they cannot enter upon their morning labors 
until they have braced themselves up with a cup of 
coffee as their morning stimulant. The belle who is 
bleaching her roses by fashionable dissipation far into 
the small hours of night cannot rouse herself the next 
day from the consequent listlessness and stupor until 
her coffee is first brought up to her bedside. 

“The proud sons of highest civilization are now 
miserable without the coffee of the African robbers, 
the tobacco of the red barbarian, the tea of the de- 
spised Chinese, and the sugar of the wretched Hindoo 
or negro. They cannot break their fast without coffee, 
and after their dinner require it as a digestant. The 
whole social life in many nations seems based upon 
this insignificant bean, which two centuries ago was 
only known as a wild African production occasionally 
used by the natives as food or drink.” 

Coffee was first discovered growing wild in South- 
ern Abyssinia, and was called after one section of 
Eastern Africa—Kaffa. In that region it grows wild 
and abundantly. There are many legends respecting 
its discovery and use. 

In 1285 it is said that Hadji Omer, a Dervish, was 
expelled from Mocha for some real or fancied misdeed, 
and, hiding in the forests, was driven by hunger to 
parch and eat the berries of the coffee tree. Finding 
them palatable as well as nourishing he next tried the 
experiment of steeping the bruised berries in water 
and drinking the decoction. When his enemies looked 
for his remains in the woods into which they had 
thrust him they found him well and strong, and of 
course voted this to be a miracle sent to prove his in- 
nocence and at once proclaimed him a saint. 

In the fifteenth century a Mohammedan priest was 
overtaken by grievous illness while returning from 
Persia and was given coffee as a medicine. Experi- 
encing great benefit from its curative qualities, and 
feeling it to be inspiriting as well as strengthening, he 
commenced a series of experiments with the ‘‘ black 
draught.”” Among others he gave it to the monks 
under his charge, hoping its exhilarating effects would 
rouse them from their torpidity during the hours of 
prayer, and, finding it a successful experiment, after a 
time a coffee-room was organized. These resorts led 
to indulgences not to be tolerated in the priests of 
Mohammed, and the ruling priest sought for some 
plausible reason for abolishing these places. As this 
new drink was prepared from a roasted berry these 
wise men decided that a roasted kernel must be some 
kind of coal, and the Prophet having forbidden the use 
of coal they therefore prohibited the use of coffee. 

But the people as well as the priests, having tasted, 
were not ready to forego the luxury. The mufti taxed 
coffee heavily ; but no prohibition, however stringent, 
could debar them from this luxury, and it was still 
used in secret. At length another mufti became ruler 
of public affairs, who decided that coffee was not coal, 
but, on the contrary, a most valuable article of com- 
merce, which could greatly increase the revenue of the 
government. The appetite that had taken possession 
of all classes steadily increased; the poor would beg 
for money to procure a cup of coffee, and at last if a 
husband refused to provide coffee for his wife it was 
considered sufficient cause for her to leave him or pro- 
cure such separation as could be obtained by the 
laws. 

In 1615 coffee was first brought into Venice, and 
used there moderately. Thirty years later a gentle- 
man brought some of the coffee beans from Constanti- 
nople to Marseilles with all the then known con- 
trivances for making it. From thence it rapidly found 
its way into most parts of Western Europe. An at- 
tempt was then made to introduce the ase of coffee 
after dinner, but failed of any marked success until 
about 1668, when the Turkish Consul by giving coffee 
parties in Paris succeeded in establishing the fashion 
in the capital of France. 

In 1671 a café was established, and a few years later 


a Florentine established a saloon opened only to the 
nobility and people of wealth. From that time onward 
‘*Yemen’s fragrant berry” gained rapidly in popularity ; 
immense sums were spent for the gratification of its 
devotees ; none but the wealthy could indulge in the 
pure, unadulterated beverage. It is stated that Louis 
XV. expended 15,000 dollars yearly to gratify his daugh- 
ter’s extravagant use of it. At that time four or five 
guineas a pound was paid for coffee, or from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars. 

In 1714 Louis XVI. was presented with a coffee-tree 
by the magistrates of Amsterdam. It was committed 
to the care of the head gardener fur propagation and 
by him taken to Martinique, where he could give it the 
most careful cultivation. The voyage from Paris to 
the king's West India territories proved severe and 
stormy, and withal was a -very long one, and thus, 
aside from the distress and discomfort of those on 
board, the well-being of the coffee-tree was greatly en- 
dangered. But when the food and water failed, and all 
were put on short rations, so sacredly did the gardener 
who had charge of the tree protect and guard it that 
he divided his small pittance of water with it during 
the storm to keep it from dying. By such faithful care, 
according to the French legend, the one coffee tree pre- 
sented to the king was brought safely to the hot India 
soil, and from that one plant, by skillful propagation, 
have sprung most of the coffee plantations and supplies 
that are now so widely and freely scattered over Eu- 
rope. The English, however, claim that fifty-seven 
years earlier an English merchant brought coffee from 
Smyrna which his Turkish servant taught him to pre- 
pare, and that after a time this servant opened a cof- 
fee-house in London, in partnership with a son-in-law 
of his former master, Edwards. Both stories may well 
enough be true. 

The coffee tree in gvod soil and under skillful care 
grows from twelve to fifteen feet high. The leaves 
are as rich, deep, glossy green as the orange, but in 
shape somewhat like the laurel, though sharper and 
much richer in appearance. The blossoms are won- 
derfully beautiful—a clear white somewhat like the 
jasmine—and exceedingly fragrant; a grove in full 
bloom perfumes the air for miles around. The blossom 
bursts into full bloom in a single night, and one wakes 
to find the rich, dark leaves almost buried in the snowy 
flowers. They last but a few days; very soon the red 
pod which holds the bean is fully developed. The pod 
when ripe is about the size of a cherry, and each holds 
two kernels, which fit close together and are held in 
place by a tough skin called the parchment, and these 
again are enveloped by a yellow pulp. When gathered 
they are spread in the sun a few days while the pulp 
ferments. This done they are slowly dried for two or 
three weeks either in the sun or by artificial heat, and 
then the parchment which incloses them is dry enough 
to be removed. 

The coffee acknowledged by all to be the best comes 
from Arabia, from the province of Yemen, and the 
district of Aden and Mocha. The Mocha berries are 
smaller and rounder than most of the other varieties. 
The trees are chiefly cultivated on the mountainous 
slopes, where they have dry and stony soil. Berries 
matured in such a soil are much more fragrant and 
have a richer flavor than those raised on richer soils, 
where the fruit grows larger, but, like most fruit or 
beans that grow large, is less highly flavored. 

Coffee after being cured is as sensitive as milk to 
any foreign substances. We lose much of the true 
aroma of coffee on account of its being brought from 
plantations in sacks rather than in kegs or boxes. A 
damp air is injurious, and in transportation much of 
the richness is lost by needless exposure to dampness. 
Housekeepers should as far as possible remedy this 
evil by giving their coffee dry, pure air as soon as they 
receive it. 
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THE DAIRY FAIR. 


O dairyman within easy distance of the city 

ought to have neglected to visit the display on 
view at the American Institute last week of cattle, 
articles used in conducting the dairy business, and 
specimens of its products from all over America and 
Europe. The building was livened up with banners, 
a great jet of water rose to its roof and its plashing 
chimed pleasantly with the music of the band and 
gleamed under the eleetric light. Two pyramids of 
salt weighing twenty tons towered up from the butter 
tubs and cheese which crowded the floor; in front of 
all a trophy of cheeses rose forty feet in height, and 
asserted itself in imitation of the Egyptian obelisk, 
‘“‘the Dairymaid’s needle.” At its base, forming a 
stylobate, were ten mammoth cheeses, each half a ton 
in weight. Then there were gray bands of bolt ched- 
dars, each numbering 125; above these rested pine- 
apple cheeses, which brightened the structure, while 


400 American cheeses like great red apples crowned 
the summit, op which a selected pineapple cone rested 
forming the apex of the obelisk, the weight of which 
was 25,000 pounds. At one side was a dairy cottage, 
where milk was provided by the cattle on show and 
butter and cheese made for the instruction of city folk. 
Around the building were exhibits of various kinds 
and peddlers’ stalls, whilst in the rear the cattle and 
implements were installed. 

The animals were selected for exhibition on account 
of their yield of milk, the statistics of which will be 
interesting even to New Yorkers—who pay $12,000 
daily for water in their milk-cans. 

‘* Taurus,” which weighs about 1,750 pounds, and 
twelve more Holsteins, owned by James Neilson, of 
New Brunswick, N.J., attracted much attentior. The 
owner said that single cows had given fifty quarts in 
twenty-four hours, and that two of them yielded about 
4,100 quarts of milk each during the year after their 
first calves. Dr. A. D. Newell, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., exhibited a Jersey bull, ‘‘ Vein of Gold,” sired 
by **Much Ado,” which John J. Holly sent, weighing 
2,405 pounds. William Crozier, of Northport, L. L, 
showed the Jersey bulls ‘‘ Lord Star” and “ Rival,” 
bred by William Alexander, of Trinity Parish, N. J. 
Wm. H. Walmsley, of Noroton, Conn., exhibited four 
Devon cows, the average yield of which is from four- 
teen to twenty quarts a day. The milk gives a pound 
of butter for eight quarts of milk. F. W. Decker, of 
North Salem, Westchester County, had a collection of 
the Durham breed. Two of the cows: were entirely 
white. An Ayrshire cow exhibited by S. M. and D. 
Wells, of Wethersfield, Conn., ‘‘ Mystic 2d,” gave in 
1878 13,468 pounds of milk, viz: March, 1,240; April, 
1,350; May, 1,550; June, 1,680; July, 1,767; August, 
1,488; September, 1,260; October, 1,240; November, 
870; December, 651; January, 372. Total, 13,468 
pounds. In 1879 the cow gave 10,00614¢ pounds of 
milk in seven months and twenty days. One pound of 
butter from ten quarts of milk is the average in the 
herd of thirty cows. 

The butter and cheese exhibited were very fine. 
One of the stands displayed print butter worked by 
hand into fantastic forms, near which were a score 
of churns of all sizes, swinging in all directions, each 
the ‘‘ best in the market,” and the large steam cheese- 
making machine was utilized, to the delight of scores of 
spectators. Whitman & Burrell, of Little Falls, N. Y.., 
are the proprietors. Six hundred gallons of milk are 
put in a vat, which vatis set within another with steam 
pipes passing through it. Steam is turned on and the 
milk heated to 80° or 85°. Coloring is put in and 
engugh rennet added to coagulate it in twenty minutes ; 
when the curd is set it is cut ‘‘ crosswise,” and in ten 
or fifteen minutes more is cut “lengthwise.” It is 
then cut both ways, leaving the curd in half-inch 
squares. The heat is gradually increased to about 90°, 
the stirring continuing until the curd is sufficiently 
set to draw off the whey, when it is packed solidly in 
the vat. It is left in this condition until the curd 
responds to the ‘“‘ hot iron test,” and is next ground 
ina curd mill and put to press; remains in the press 
twenty-four hours, and is then taken out and put on 
the shelves tocure. A single vat will turn out from 
500 to 600 pounds daily. Some small red and white 
cheeses, exhibited by W. W. Ingram, of Jefferson 
County, Wisconsin, are intended to supply a demand in 
tropical countries for Dutch productions from Gouda 
and Edam. They weigh five pounds each. 

During the progress of the fair several addresses 
were delivered by practiced dairymen and others. 
Professor Law, of Cornell University, spoke on cattle 
plague. Mr. 8S. 8S. Gardner, of Minn., said it was only 
lately the Western Reserve began to supply New York 
with dairy products, yet already Wisconsin was cele- 
brated in Europe for her cheese, and lowa had the 
proud distinction of producing the best butter in the 
market. Three years ago oleomargarine was shipped 
to the West, but now this trade had stopped. The 
prairie grasses of the West were sweeter and more 
nutritious than the grass of the East, the timothy and 
clover of New York and the grass on the New England 
hills. In Minnesota there were millions of acres of 
grass, and also hay that can be put in the stack for 
$1.50 per ton. Butter and cheese could be made there 
and shipped for four and a half cents by express ; could 
be sent to Liverpool and back to New York, and even 
then the shippers could compete with the New York 
merchants. Farmers in the Northwest were improving 
their machinery, and that section was destined to be- 
come the great dairy belt of the country. 

Amongst the dairy appliances general attention was 
drawn to the “Champion” butter worker, as light- 
working and apparently well adapted for small dairies. 
The ** Dairy Supply Co.” exhibited one of Nesbit’s but- 
ter presses—a very simple and effective instrument. 
Rapp’s Butter Printer, which stood close by, is a more 
expensive but possibly a more lasting article. Of ab- 
solute novelties there were none. 
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Our Poung Folks. 
‘ZOURI’S CHRISTMAS.* 


By THE AUTHOR oF “‘A Foo ERRAND.” 


CHAPTER I. 


H Aunt Compy! Compy! Aunt-y 
Comp-y!” said a hesitatingly persistent voice. 
** La, chile, what is it now? You've ben a-follerin’ 
ob me roun’ all dis bressed mornin’ jes’ fer all de worl’ 
like a pet pig a-squealin’ arter his brekfuss. What is 
it? Speak out! ‘Speakin’ may relieve yer,’ ez de min- 
ister says ter de sinner-folks at de praar-meetin’s. 
Now whatever duz ver want, *Zouri?’’ 
The speaker was a sturdy, good-humored looking 
colored woman of middle age, with a white-turbaned 


head, a snuff-stick in her mouth, and sleeves rolled — 
_ Dey wa'n't rich, an’ Santa Claus brung dem a Christinas 


| gif’, so now.” 


above her elbows, displaying plump and comely ebony 
arms as she stood with a hand upon each hip confront- 
ing the inquiring child. She spoke not unkindly, and 
her face was full of suppressed laughter as she looked 
down upon the scraggly bit of humanity before her. 

“Aunt Compy,” said ‘Zouri, twisting her mouth 
about in dubious perplexity and pulling a knot of her 
hair with one hand while with the other she rolled up 
her linsey dress in unconscious embarrassment until an 
unwonted length of brown leg was exposed—‘ Aunt 
Compy, mayn’t I hev a stockin’?” 

**Stockin’s! Yah! yah! yah!” laughed the woman. 
**Bress my soul ef de chile ain’t gettin’ proud! What 
yer gwine ter du wid stockin's, honey? 


"em on dat leg?” pointing to the exposed limb. * Dey 
would look proud dar, now wouldn't dey? Will ver 


hev ’em open-work or knit close? or p’raps ye'll hev 
‘em "broidered? Sakes alive! but ye’re gittin’ mighty 
ladyfied sence yer’s ben up ter de great house, arn't 
yer, now?” 

‘But I don’t want ‘em to w’ar; yer knows I don’t, 
Aunt Compy,” said the child, in a tone of grieved re- 
monstrance. 

want ter war Lor’ bress us, what else 
yer gwine ter du wid stockin’s, chile?” _ 

“ Ain’t Christinas agwine ter come?” asked the child 
suggestively. 

“Christmas gwine ter come? Co'se it am: least- 
ways I spects ‘twill ef de res’rection don’t git roun’ too 
soou fer it. But what's dat got ter du wid ver stock- 
in’s, honey? Yer ain’t gwine ter enny Christmas ball 
dis ye’r, is ver? Yer ain’t quite peart nuff for dat, I 
reckon.” 

‘*‘T wants ter hang it up den, auntie.”’ 

**Sakes alive, what yer want ter hang up a stockin’ 
fer, chile?” 

“Oh, you knows, Aunt Compy. What ver want ter 
bother ’Zouri fer? Ain't young Mars Ferdie an’ Miss 


-Sue an’ all de chillen up ter de big house gwine ter 


Gwine ter put | 


she meant white chillen— dem ez lives in big houses, an’ 
hez rich daddies and mammies, what’s able ter buy 
Christmas fer der chillen! Dat’s what she meant, 
honey.”’ 

‘*No, ‘twa’n’t, Aunt Compy,” persisted the child, 
**coz didn’t she read out of de big Bible wid de picters 
in it "bout de little baby dat wuz jes’ de sweetest an’ 
nicest baby ever was in der worl’—ever was er ever 
will be—wid der sun shinin’ all "bout his head, what 
was brung tu his mammy jes dat er way and put inter 
de feed-trough fer a Christmas gif hisself? Dat’s true, 
too, Aunt Compy. I seed it my own self—de picter, I 
imean—an’ dar de little feller was, a layin’ right dar in 
der feed-trough afo’ de oxens. His folks wa’n’t rich, 
so Miss Sophy says, an’ you knows it stan’s to reason 
dat dey wasn't. Dey wouldn't ’a’ been a livin’ in de 
stable ef dey hed been, would dey, now, Aunt Compy? 


Sakes alive, you’s a quare gal. D’ye know who dat 
baby was, honey?” 

Miss Sophy sed ‘twas de Holy Baby,’ answered 
‘Zouri composedly. 

“Why, dat was Jesus Christ, honey—the Lor’ Jesus 
Christ. Didn't yer nebber h’yer de minister tell "bout 
him, chile?” 

‘* No,” said the child, wondering at the woman's sud- 
den earnestness, ‘*‘ nobody but Miss Sophy, an’ she sed 
‘twas a Christmas gif—de fust one ennybody ever 
hed—an’ dat Mars Santy Claus brung it to his pa an’ ma 
‘cause dey was good folks dough dey was pore.” 

‘Chile, chile! How you does talk,” said the woman 
chidingly. ‘*Hush yer mouf now, an’ go an’ tak keer 
o’ dem frowsicatin’ chillen. Whar you s’pose dey've 


gone while we’s been a confabalatin’ here?” 


The woman was about to turn bustlingly to her work 


but the child still persisted, and her voice, burdened 
with coming tears, was tender and pleading enough as 
she laid hold of the woman's dress and said: 


‘* But Aunt Compy, don’t Santy bring t’ings to good 
chillen ?”’ 


‘‘In course he does, honey! Dar, dar, chile, run 


away now,” said the woman soothingly. 


'“h’ain’t ben a gcod gal? 


‘* But, Aunt Compy,” persisted the now tearful child, 
Oh, auntie, I’s tried, ver 


don’t know how hard I’s tried, to be good!” 


| 


| ly. ‘* You's shuah been a good gal allus. 


hang up der stockin’s in de chimbly corner de night | 


afore de Christmas, so’s ter hev em handy where Mars 
Saity Claus kin cum down der chimbly an’ put de 
Chris’mus gif’s in ’em?”’ 

“La, chile, yer don’t spose ole Santy’s ever gwine 
ter cum ter niggers’ houses, does yer? Yah, yah,” 
added Aunt Compy, while her fat shoulders shook with 
laughter, ‘‘ he’s got too much sense ter cum pokin’ 
down any sech old stick-chimblys ez dat ar, he hez. 
Santa Claus ain't no fool. He hain’t got no secon’ 
han’ doll-babies, wid one leg off an’ nary an arm an’ 
praps one eye punched out, fer sech little niggers ez 
you, honey.” 

‘‘Now, Aunt Compy, yer’s funnin’ at me, you is,” 
said the child seriously; ‘*‘ but I knows ‘tain’t so; coz 


‘* Dar, dar! run away, chile!” said the woman kind- 
Run away 
now, an’ yer Aunt Compy’ll ’sider on’t, chile.” 

With a look that told the thanks she did not know 
how to speak, the child ran lightly out of the house 
and down the pathway to where “‘dem frowsicatin’ 
chillen”’’ were playing under a big persimmon tree 
which grew at the foot of the garden. 


CHAPTER Il. 
‘Zouri was ten years old. She was not pretty nor 


nice. Her face was of a dull-brown color, like half- 
burnt coffee, and her head was clothed with little 


_kinkled frizzles of woolly hair, which would have 


covered it close if the hairs had not twined round each 
other, like the tendrils of a rank-growing wistaria which 


had nothing else to cling to, until they had formed 


funny little knots between which the brown skin 
showed in patches from nape to brow. Her face was 
not round and fat, as children of her race are usually 
pictured, but sallow and peaked, though the nose was 
short and the end of it seemed to be trying to cross the 


_incurving bridge and get upon the round, smooth fore- 


head above. There were only two pretty things about 


her countenance: a pair of great, brown, dreamy, half- 


didn’t I hear Miss Sophy tell Mars Ferdie all "bout it— | 


Christmas-time, wid a whole cartful ob Christmas 
puts all sorts ob nice things in good chillen’s stockin’s 


bly de night afore? An’ didn’t I hear her say how he 
won't give de bad chillens ennything only praps a 
piece ob rock, er a lump o’ dirt er some ole mean ’sim- 
mons—or sumfin’ ob dat sort?” 

‘“*In course you did, honey,” said Aunt Compy with 
a queer look in her eyes; ‘‘but bless ver heart, chile, 


* Tne use of the word Christmas at the South is curiously 
contradistinguished from the same word at the North. At 
the North it means the twenty-fifth of December. At the 
South it may either mean that particular day or include the 
week succeeding. The day is more generaliy designated by 
connecting the word with Christmas and saying “* Cbhristmas- 
day,”"’ as the week is frequen ly denominated * Christmuas- 
week.” “The Christmas” iovariably means the week 
following the day. “My Christmas” or *‘tbeir Christmas” 
is used indifferently to designate either a gift received at 
Obristmas or :he metbod in whicn the week is spent, accord- 
ing to the context. 


is, Christmas gift or present. Toe Christmas salutation is 
never “ Merry Cobristmas!"" but “Christmas Gift!"’ Its ob- 
servance much more resembies a secular boliday than a re- 
Hgious ope. It is aiways ushered in wito the firing of guns 
and popping of fireworks. 

* Copyright 1879 by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 


wild eves, and teeth which showed onder the thick, red 


how dat Mars Santy Claus allers comes roun’ ‘bout | lips like star of Bethlehem lilies tn a bed ‘of block 


tulips. She was straight as an arrow. She had toted 


gif’s, and comes right down der chimbly, hisself, an’ | W#%T from the spring down by the branch, a hundred 


yards away from the house, balancing upon her head 


ef dey jes hangs ‘em up handy roun’ de jamb ob de chim- the full bucket with the gourd floating op the top, al- 


most ever since she was big enough to follow the path- 


way toand fro; and it had made her erect and strong. 


Her wardrobe was not elegant nor abundant. One 
cutton dress, which had given out before the summer 


was over, with a heavy linsey one for winter, which bad 
been long enough when it was made a year before, 


For instance a man will say “I bad a. 
capi al Christmas,” that is, er jJoyed the week capitally. Ora. 
boy will di-play a knife and say, that is “my Christmas,”’ that | ntl how people lived who combed their “ har” every 
day. 


constituted all the garments that she could remember 
to have had. Stockings and shoes and hats and gloves 
and cloaks she had seen, and wondered dally how peo- 
ple could have them all and not die of happiness. 

She was not nice either. Her face and hands had 
been washed sometimes, but the dust of the red clay 
hills had made acquaintance with the sun-burnt frizzles 
of her hair months before, and soap and water, comb 
and brush had never disputed the territory with it. She 
tried to comb her hair once with the card Uncle Peter 
used to reduce his matted locks to subjection, and won- 


The thin, flat feet, which looked so big for 


the long, slender legs, were washed—every time it 


oe 


rained. 
She lived in a house with one room and one door, 
and one wooden shutter which served the purpose of 


‘a window. There was a great open block-jamhed 


fireplace, in the corner of which she could stand witb- 
out stooping. The stone hearth had sunk away from 
the rough plank floor so that the chickens and the kit- 
tens could come up between, and one time a big moc- 
casin snake on his travels in August had crawled up 
and stretched himself on the hearth as if he had found 
the winter quarters he was seeking. The chimney 
itself was made of sticks crossed at the ends and 
daubed with mud. When the hearth sunk it had tipped 
away from the house, and was now propped up with a 
fence-rall. The house was of logs, of course. There 
was a table, one chair, a bench and one bed in the 
house. There was no second story, only some loose 
boards laid upon the cross-logs on one side, with a 
rough ladder leading up to them, made what they 
called the ‘‘ up-sta’rs.” Here ’Zouri slept with one of 
the children of Aunt Compy, with whom she lived. 
Their bed was a rude pallet on the boards, and they 
could look up through the rough shingle roof and see 
the stars shining down, on pleasant nights, while on 
stormy ones the wind and rain came in onthem. By 
crawling to the edge they could look down into the 
room below without obstruction. 

*Zouri was an orphan. Her Aunt Compy was the 
twin sister of her mother. They had been named by 
a rollicking master in the old slave days after a meas- 
ure much talked about in those days, the one Misswuri, 
shortened to "Zouri, and the other Compromise, which 
had been reduced to Comp or Compy. Of these sisters 
*Zouri had always been feeble, unable to do her tasks, 
and had been accounted of little value as a slave. 

During the war she had married one of the house 
servants, who when peace came celebrated his new- 
found freedom by running away and leaving her and 
their little daughter to her sister’s charity. Compy did 
not refuse the burden, although she had a family of her 
own and ’Zouri had scornfully looked down upon her 
and her husband—Uncle Pete—who in the old slave 
days had been only a field hand. Both Compy and Pete 
made them welcome without reproach—’Zouri and 
the little one—gave them the only bed and did all 
they could for their comfort. It was not for long. In 
a month ’Zouri passed away, leaving a puny child of 
two and a half years to the care of the sister who 
had been her own good-nacured nurse and support in 
her young days. Compy never had a thought of cast- 
ing her sister’s child on the county or having it bound 
out, as she was advised to do. It could share with her 
own, she said, and with them it had shared. 

So little "Zouri had grown to ten years old in the 
cabin of her aunt; not living sumptuously yet having 
almost always enough of the coarse fare on which they 
lived—corn bread and bacon, with the sweet potatoes, 
snaps and cabbage which grew in the little truck patch. 

Uncle Peter worked for Squire Hartson, their ‘ ole 
Mars,” who lived in the big house in the grove upon 
the hills beyond the river a mile away. Aunt Compy 
worked there too, sometimes in the fleld with her hus- 
band, plowing and sprouting and hoeing and succor- 
ing the tobacco, and sometimes at the house when 
‘* Miss Sophy” would send for her if there was a press 
of work or some of the servants were sick. Sometimes 
they got money for their wages and sometimes ‘‘truck”’ ; 
he, eight dollars a month and she twenty-five cents a 
day. They did not always use this wisely, and with 
the best of economy it was not a bountiful supply for 
man and wife and three children, besides the one the 
dead sister had left as her sole legacy. But they 
were not unhappy, and the children grew and rolled 
and rollicked about on the red hillside, almost uncon- 
scious that there was a brighter or fairer spot upon 


earth. (To be continued.) 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 


PARTING WORDS FROM THE OLD YEAR. 
By THe Rev. J. G. MERRILL, 
Of the Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa. 
OYS and girls, instead of preaching to you myself 
this morning I want to have you listen to an old 
friend of ours whom I would like to have you hear. 
He is so near his end that his voice is almost gone, 
and hence I shall have to tell you what he says: 

“T am old and can live but three days more. 
Wednesday at midnight I must die, and no one will see 
me again. It is strange that I feel so old, for it was 
only three hundred and sixty-two days ago that I was 
born; but, oh! I have worked so hard by day and by 
night since then that I am very, very tired, and shall 
be glad to die. You have hardly noticed me; perhaps 
some of you have not known me while I have been 
living among you; but I have known every one of you 
and kept watch over you all my life. There has been 
only one of all your number who has died since I be- 
gan to care for you, and she was so little that she had 
never come to this church to hear your pastor preach. 
She went sweetly to sleep in June and was buried 
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among the flowers. All the rest of you are alive and, 
what is more, there are three little babies, one wee 
girland two promising boys, who have joined your 
company since I had charge of you. In another thing 
God has been good to you. None of your fathers or 
mothers have died and none of your sisters or brothers. 
You have them all to love and to love you. None of 
you have been very ill; few of you have had any sick- 
ness whatever. I have seen many of you going to 
school and have known when you were advanced in 
your classes. I have heard your merry voices on the 
playground as you have played marbles and ball; have 
flown your kites and spun your tops; and a little while 
since this winter, which is so soon to kill me, has given 
you such coasting and skating as I have never seen in 
all my life. Have not I treated you well? And now 
what have you done for me? I have put you in the 
scales, and most of you have grown heavy—for that I 
am glad. I have been looking at your jackets and 
dresses and see that they are larger than those you 
wore when I first knew you. I am glad to see also 
that you can understand larger books than you did a 
year ago. 

‘*T have watched you in other things also. There is a 
small but very precious treasure within you; most 
people cannot see it, but I can. God calls it your 
soul, and I have been watching very anxiously to see 
how your souls were growing. Your minister has 
preached to you forty sermons such as he thought 
would make your souls grow. Your Sunday-school 
teacher has taught you fifty lessons, and I should 
judge nothing could be better for your souls than that. 
Some of you have had an hour once a month with your 
minister in his children’s church” and have prayed, 
sung and talked with him. Some have met also once 
a month with two faithful women who have tried to 
tell you how to do good to those who need to be helped 
by sending money to the missionaries, and you have 
learned how true it is that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Others of you have had careful in- 
struction from father and mother all the while that I 
have known you. I have watched you all when bed- 
time came to see if you knelt down to pray, and in the 
early morning to know if you had read your Bible; for 
prayer and God’s Word cannot fail to make your souls 
grow. And you cannot tell how glad lam to know 
that the souls of nearly all of you have become larger 
and purer than they were when I first saw you, and to 
hear from your fathers and mothers that although they 
cannot see your souls they can see the light that comes 
from the soul and shines in your faces, making you 
look cheerful and loving and speak kindly and true. 

‘“‘And now I must leave you. I love you all, even 
though some of you have not treated me well and a 
few have meaner souls than you had g year ago, and I 
forgive any of you who have treated me ill; for I must 
soon die, and I do not want a hard thought in my heart 
when I breathe my last. 

‘*T have a little son whois to come and live with you 
when Iam gone. He will come while you are asleep 
on Wednesday night and by the time you wake up on 
Thursday morning he will have grown large enough 
and wise enough to care for you just as well as I have 
done. His name is almost like mine; men call me 1879, 
they will call him 1880. But when we write our name 
in full we each have two letters more to our name, A. 
D., which stand for two Latin words meaning Year of 
our Lord—the precious Lord who died for you so 
many years ago. When 1880 comes he will say, ‘ Happy 
boys and girls!’ and I know you will answer ‘ Happy 
New Year!’ 

“T hope that he will be able to take just as good care 
of you as I have, but he may not be able; for there are 
three enemies of ours who are very strong and often 
they keep us from doing all we would like todo. They 
are sickness, accident and death. But none of these 
can harm your souls, and my son will watch you all 
with the hope that while he is with you whatever may 
happen to your bodies your souls will be all the while 
growing, and you will become better boys and girls as 
the years go by. Good-by, my young friends. Be good 
friends to 1880.” . 

So spoke the old man, and I promised him that you 
should hear every word he said and when you had 
heard should place upon his tombstone after he had 
gone, ‘‘ Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
ID you ever hear of the little girl who said she 
wanted ‘‘ to make a Christmas tree all for God’’? 
I hope she had some one to tell her how to do it. 
When this letter reaches you I suppose most of your 
trees will have been dismantled, your gifts will have 
been put in their places of use or ornament, and you 
will be enjoying the festivities which come tg most of 
you at this season. Did you think to make your tree 
‘* for God,” and was the gift you gave hallowed with 
the remembrance of the dear “‘Christ-sent’”? (You 


know what Christmas means.) How beautiful it is 
that this sacred festival stands at the close of the year 
to hinder us a little In the hurry of work and play, and 
turn our thoughts away from our selfishness while the 
year is closing its accounts, and put us in readiness to 
start better on the New Year. Oh! if for just this one 
week all that is hateful could be put away, and we 
could live pure and loving lives, should we ever go 
back to the sort of lives we are now living? Can it be 
that any foolish exulting, any poisonous envy, any 
mean defrauding has marred this sacred time? Let us 
hasten to put all such sin away, and with pure heart 
and clean lips, made so by the coming and the dying 
of our dear Saviour, join the angelic chorus before it 
dies out from our hearing this year. 

I hope all of you who have sent me your addresses 
have received from me a special token of remembrance. 
Take it with my love, and my prayers that you may all 
have an especial blessing from the loving Father who 
is so ready to give you what you need. 


A letter from one of my nephews especially pleases 
me; ladies generally like to receive a pleasant letter 
from a gentleman, you know. Who among you have 
minerals to exchange with Howard and his club? That 
is the way to increase your cabinet without much ex- 
pense. WhenI was at Trenton Falls last summer I saw 
a very earnest worker in the stones—perhaps you re- 
member how polite he was to me—and he said he got 
many valuable specimens by exchange. 

Dear Aunt Patience: NORTHAMPTON, Masa. Dec. 8, 1879. 


I will tell about our museum which seven boys and myself 
bave formed. We collect mineraisand curiosities. We bave 
specimens from Europe, Asia, Africa and South America. 
We also bays specimens from many western States aod bave 
great numbers or crystals from Mt. Holyoke. which is near 
our town. Wego through the meadows, and cross the Con- 
necticut River on the terry-buat early on Saturday morning, 
and are at toe foot of the mountain. We then run or ratber 
crawi up its steep sides. Wohoen we arrive at our mine, as we 
call it, we set to work with hammer and drill. The time flies 
so fast that almost before we koow it we hear the one o'clock 
whistle biow. We then sit down to rest and eat our lunch. 
As soon as we have finished that we send out two of the boys 
to bunt for mines while we are working, and so theafternoon 
flies and six o'clock finds us home again. The crystals are 
called Mt. Holyoke diamonds and are quite bandsome, but I 
fear lam taxing your patience too much, and hoping that I 
shall be received as one of your pephews,! remain yours 
affectionately, HOWARD C. F. 


SHARD VILLA, / 
West Vt., Nov. 20, 1879. 
Aunt Patience: 

My papa takes the Christian Union and thinks it an excel- 
lent paper. I like the letters written by the young folks, and 
would like to be numbered among your nephews. | am a 
Green Mountain boy twelve years of age. My home ts in 
the Otter Creek Valiey, between the Green Moun'‘ains and 
the Adirondacks, and fifteen miles from Lake Champlain. 
We can see the lake from the tower of our house. We are 
also five miles from Middlebury, where ts located our nearest 
coliewe, and where lI expect to golf I live, although I see the 
Christian Union does not speak very bighly of the tact of the 
faculty. We are nine miles from Bread Loaf Inn on the 
Green Mountains, where Dr. Hal, from Brooklyn, bas spent 
several summers. I bave never attended a regular school, as 
mny sieter Pir kie and I bave always bada family teacher. {am 
studying French, German, arithmetic, write compositions, 
speak pieces and practice on the piano one balf hour per 
day. For recreation I ride on horseback, slide down t- ill, 
and sometimes go bunting with our minister, Rev. Mr. 
Franklin, but my mamma is afraid of a gun, so I do not bunt 
much. If you should ever visit Vermont we hope you will 
come and make us a visit. Piease tell me what books you 
think best for boys to read of my age, and accept me as a 
nephew. J.C. 8. 


What a good time you must have, Willie! I am 
sure you are willing to give up a little pleasure to save 
your mamma from great anxiety. So many dreadful 
accidents do happen with guns, and no wonder we are 
all in terror lest our boy should be the next one hurt. 
Of course you mean there shall be no carelessness, but 
others as likely to be safe as you are have suffered, and 
it is such a little thing to give up. The bravest men 
are most watchful to take care of others, and who is 
so worthy to be taken care of as your mother? Give 
her no needless pain. She will want you to be brave 
and fearless when you can do good; but use your 
courage and strength for good and not for evil. 


At last we have found out what those letters, C. L. 
S.C., mean. Tell your father and mother about this 
curious plan, and there may be some other people 
you know who will be glad to join this “‘ pigeon-hole ” 
society. Dr. Vincent is made happy whenever he hears 
of any one whois trying to know more and be more, 
and as to Chautauqua, with its groves and Its ‘‘ Round 
Table,” I can testify it is a good place to see and a 
good place to hear about. 


Dear Aunt Patience: MILLVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1879. 


If you please, | would like to be one of your nieces. I can 
tell the cousins something abvut the C. L.8.C. It isa soci- 
ety to encourage tne making of pigeon-holes. Of course I 
don't mean such as boys make up in the barn loft, but pigeon- 
holes to put facta and thoughts in. Itsar at originator, Dr. 
Vincent, was a boy once bimeelf,and a jelly, wide-awake 
one, too. He remembers how many ideas be used to lose just 
for want of a place to put them. He bas seen, in traveling 
about, bosts of boys and girls, old and young, reading all 


sorts of trash till their minds were like a rag-picker's sack 
after he has made his round. He felt sorry, and wanted to 
heip them to a better use of their time and talents He 
thought and prayed over it, and at last the pian of the C. L. 
S.C came into bis miud, given by the One from whom com- 
eth every good and perfect gift 

He said,“ | will select a few subjects and find books upon 
them which shall be short, and brignt, and cheap. I will ask 
those who are fond ot reading to take tnem instead of the 
everias ing story books. Then I will send them letters, and 
questions, and reviews, and have them report to me by letter 
every month, 80 a8 to keev up their interest and mare it tie 
aciass. if I succeed the first year I ~i/l try a second, and a 
third, and a fourth, and those that compiete the course sball 
have a diploma.”’ So ne made own bis plan at Chautauqua 
a year ago last Augus , and, lo! it was just what thousands 
of foiks bad been wanting al! their lives. There was euch a 
rush and call for circuiars and books that poor Dr. Vincent 
was almost overwhelmed, and the printers had to work uight 
and day. 

For the first year there were English history and literature. 
Bible bistory and literature, Greek history and literature, 
astronomy and physiology, taken ore ata time. With the 
boos for reading came tbe tiny Text Books, in paper covers, 
about as big as a boy's vest pocket. These Text Books are 
to be studied, and are the timber out of which we are 'o make 
our pigeon-noles; for when we have transferred the con:ents 
of one of them to our memories we have a place to put every 
scrap of information upon that subject foreverafter. The 
wonder is bow continually we find things to put in them, and 
what a vew interest we take in things that we bave seen all 
our \ives. 

This plan is a real godsend to multitudes of all ages who 
are too poor, or too busy, or too old to study in seboo!l any 
longer, but it is not intended to be taken in addition to sohool 
studies. 

This is a mere outline history of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circie—the C. L. 8. C. | would like to teil you 
more—about the second year, about the beautiful bal! In the 
woods, and 'he Round Tabi. —but what can Aunt Patience 
do with such a story witbout end? 


Your aff ctionate niece, ANTOINETTE. 


Our friend the ‘‘ Beggar” has, I hope, received from 
Mrs. E. W. L., Belle J. B., Grace M. F., Mt. Holly, and 
other kind friends the promised donation of books for 
her ‘*‘ children.” I should be glad to give to A. J. D. 
the list wanted, but I have so little room, and I think 
the book reviews in the recent numbers of this paper 
will give the desired information. 

Once more I wish you all a merry Christmas-tide. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
A SQUARE. 
To “ Anti-Patience."’ 
To dry and scorch by the fire. 
Ab animal. 
To expiate. 
A plant. 
To manage. 
CHARADE. 
My first is found ‘mid war's alarms 
And in the woodland green; 
Where bunters and where wild men roam 
It also may be seen. 


ANDOX. 


My second’s found in cities great 
And in the bamilet smail: 

"Tis heard at eve in lonely fleids 
Where sounds the herd -boy’s call. 


My whole’s a poet who once lived 
Across the wide salt water: 
Of “ Hobelinden”™ he did write, 
And of “* Lord Ullin’s Daughter.” 
BoB AND DOROTRY. 
EASY ANAGRAMS. 
1. Early bat. 
2. Piten ours. 
2. Do use it. 
4. A live car. 
5. Ten traps. 


RIDDLE. 
Come, children, and catch me, all you who can run: 
You may make me of anything under the sun: 
Of | ad or of iro), brass, copper or wood, 
Though sometimes, { doubt not. you eat me as food: 
Iam used asa plaything by chiidren and men: 
I have slain my ten thousands again and again: 
I'm composed of the great the rich and the gay, 
And yet I'm 80 worthless you throw me away; 
1 oft cost a fortune, sometimes but a trifle ; 
Without me were useless the cannon and rifle: 
Il am large, Iam sma!!, I am bard, | am soft: 
Come catch me, an | name me, and throw me aloft. 
M.C. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF D&C. 3. 


Enigma: Galary of Poets.—. 
All are architects of Fate, - 
Working in these wails of Time; 
Some with massive deeds aod great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Double Inverted Pyramid. 
L eopar D CANONICAL 
A dore RK TOPICAL 
N osewa DETER 
D efrau D NED 
O rtol E 
KR ave N 

Square Worda. 

PORE GATE 
OPEN AREA 
REND TEAR 
EFARS 
Half-Square. Rhomboid 
SATANIC PANEL 
AMULET NEVER 
TUNED DIVAN 
ALEX LEGAL 
NED REPEL 
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Insurance Hotes. 


DOES INSUKANCE INSURE? 
NEw YoOrK, Dec. 3, 1879. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.: ° 

Sik:— Your letter of November 25th 
was duly received. Init you ask: ** What 
assurance have the people who are not 
familiar with the subject that insurance 
does insure? Can such a statement of the 
principles be made that it can be made to 
appear to one not familiar with insurance 
business that there is a certainty, if the 
business is rightly and wisely managed, 
that the company can be sure to pay the 
money according to the promise of the 
policy?” 

The question is fundamental aud impor- 
tant. To answer it simply, so that persons 
unacquainted with the theory and practice 
of life insurances will understand it, it is 
necessary to state what the elements and 
principles are that underlie and control the 
business. Unless these are more trust- 
worthy and reliable than those of any other 
business, life insurance must fail of its ob- 
ject, its purpose being to avoid the hazards 
of ordinary business and provide the means 
by which the future of households can be 
put beyond all contingencies. 

The elements which lie at the founda- 
tion are four, namely: 

1. Mortality experience. 

2. The rate of interest assumed to com- 
pute the price of assurance in advance, and 
the rate realized. 

3. Expenses of conducting the business, 
and 

4. General management. 

First. Mortality experience. This is de- 
rived from observations made and statistics 
collected for generations by governments 
and indiviauals among the populations of 
Europe and this ‘country, and admitted to 


be reliable by scientists and others. 

While it is not known what persons or in- 
dividuals will die in a population of a given 
number and age, yet it is known with the 
same certainty as we know the revolution 
of the earth, or the rising and falling of the 
tides, that a definite number of each age will 
die in a stated population every year. This 
certainly arises from natural laws which 
are immutable and fixed. 

The tables deduced from mortality re- 
turns include the whole population of com- 
munities of all ages, conditions and health. 

Second. The rate of interest assumed in 
making tables of rates of premium, or prices 
of insurance, for eavh age, by the most 
conservative institutions in this country 
and in Europe, is 4 per cent. That rate, or 
a larger, has been realized, as a rule, in this 
country for the past one hundred years or 
more. 

Third. To the premiums for each age, 
adjusted to the laws of mortality experience 
and the assumed rate of 4 per cent. interest, 
an amount is added for expenses. This 
amount varies from twenty five to thirty- 
five per cent. of the premiums, and is called 
the loading. In all economically managed 
institutions, this loading is greatly in excess 
of the sum required for the necessary ex- 
penses of management. 

Fourth. We place the management of a 
company among the elements which must 
ever influence the business of life insurance 
for success or otherwise. Unless a compa- 
ny’s affairs are controlled by prudence and 
conservative practice; that is, by a judi- 
cious assumption of interest, careful selection 
of lives to be insured, and proper disposition 
and management of its funds and wise 
economy in expenses; the business will suf- 
fer in a degree corresponding to the errors 
or shortcomings of those who managed it. 

The sources of profit, as will be seen, 
arise: 

First. From the rates of premiums, which 
are fixed upon the mortality experience of 
the lives in a community en masse, whereas 
the companies insure only those whose 
habits, constitution and general health are 
at a standard far above those of the average 
community. 

Second. The gain from the amount of in- 
terest earned over 4 per cent., upon which 
the premium rates are calculated, the sum 
actually received by the Company being 
considerably more than 4 per cent. Al- 
though the rates of interest are lower at 
present than for a long period past, it 
may be safely assumed that Companies will 
be able in the future to realize at least 5 per 
cent. and probably more. This would give 
them a profit. 


Third. The difference between the 
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amount with which the premiums are load- 
ed for expenses and that which is demon- 
strated by experience to be necessary. 

To show how much may be saved by mor- 
tality experience in the judicious selection 
of lives insured, and how much gain may be 
realized in interest and expenses, we can re- 
fer to the results of one company, which, in 
about the period of a generation of insured 
lives, has returned to its policyholders in 
what are in fact over-payments called divi- 
dends, accumulated from the above sources, 
fifty millions of dollars, and has stil] an ade- 
quate surplus beyond its liabilities, after 
paying all its obligations for death claims 
and expenses of business, 

We have thus endeavored to answer your 
inquiries in the simplest form, and given 
the facts upon which our opimons are 
founded. If a steam engine keeps the track 
all is safe; if it quits 1t destruction and ruin 
are apt to follow. It is eminently so in life 
insurance. The track of life insurance as 
marked out by experience is clear, well 
defined and safe. 

If wrecks occur it is the fault of the 
‘““Conductors."’ Professor de Morgan, one 
of the highest authorities in actuarial and 
mathematical study, said, truly, over thirty 
years ago, that “there is not in the com- 
mercial world anything which, for stability 
and financial security, compares with a 
well managed life insurance company.” 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending December 20, 1879. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 21,125 pkgs. 
Exporte were 6 244. 

The boom of seventy millions of gold from KEu- 
ropeisgzo e. Itwent West an. Svuth.and to 
ten millions out of New York with it, and 
when there is nv “b»om "the heart grows weary. 
It w u'd take another venty millions to start 
another good boow, but wrether we shall get it or 
not is alt gether uncertain, so that in the mean- 
time we are ip slack water and must learn to labor 
and to wait. The reverse currents of currency 
from the West and South may by and by set in 
and he p the spring motion of property, but at 
present markets are quiet and there is no change 
to note. Fresh Western asd Kastero creameres 
sell readily at 35@%6c., and %37@38c. has been paid 
for choicest marks. Anything stale or lone held 
in creamery make or ps «ff sharply on the price, 
while the tresh, higb flavored stock selis quickly 
andiss! wanted. New York “tate dairies are solid 
at24@25e. for cnerce dairies,and 22@2ic. for sec- 
onds. Choice dhiry Fall Dutcer ranges from 25 to 
28c., with a possible 30c. fur extras, and winter 
mate pr:vate dairy sells from up to 25c., as to 
quality. We quote: 


Fine tresh creamery 

‘early summer muke creamery.......... 27 @w 
Special fancy Fall make, 0 
Fairtogova 
Soutbero tier dairres, choice to fine.. . 23 
Nortoern W-ish datries * 246 
N. Y. State duiries fairtogood ...... 
Western fresh Guiry packed .............. 22 @25 
Westero facturs, (asin quality) .......... 17 @% 
Com wun butter, low grade.. .. 12 @is 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 25,416; 
exp rts, 41,603 boxes. 

Sec ond ani off-priced cheese are in some activity 
ut Cebel qucitations tower, and fine 
cheese Very tr@/y he d ana at prices a little higher 
than allows of free muvement. We quote: 

State factory, fine Sept. and Oct.. yellow 18 @13% 
“ white I2k@is 

“ Ju'yand August. It @i2s 

Eggs.—Thbere has been a good holiday trade this 
week and prices improved on al!) fresh laid, fresh 
packed, desirable stuck. We quute: 

Fine fresh egws 80!d quick at .............. 24 
Lime eggs, well Known brands............. 16 @is 

Dreseed Poultry.—Turkeys, ducks and geese 
are in m »st request f »rChristmas trade. Thanks- 
giving week was a perfect giut; the position for 
Christmas and New Year.s may bereversed; very 
much depends on the weather at pre-ent. We 
quote: 


ll 
Beans.—The market is easier. We quote 
Marrows, per bush, 62 $1.70@1.%) 


Reeawax.— Western and Southern. 24@25e. 
Dried Apples. We quote: 


@ 


Green Apples.—Lower ocean freights aff rd 
facilities for shipments, and about 10,00 bbis. were 
exported. The early ripening of fruit and the 
long open Fal! has been against its keep. Prime 
selections are a little higher, but lots together 
quite unsalable. We quote: 


Gelections of Bplta ....... $3.50@83.75 
Cranberries, choloe, per bbi......... 
fair to 2001 per bb! 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, + to Saturday, 


Gevernment Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Dec. 15, Dec. 17. Dec. 20. 
Ss. funded. 188i.r. WB ....... 103 ee 
5s. funded. i881. c... 103 
c..... .... 100 10h bs 
“a, currency 120 44 
Bids ter State Bonds.— 
Ala..ciass A. small 50 Y.ta.g@.1, 2.... 17 
Ain.,Ciues B, 58..... 68. 1. 117 
Aia.. Class ©,2tos. 4-5.. 114 
Ark. 6s. f 7a.c. off... 92 
Ark.7e. LRPB&NO. 4 
Art.is. M.O &R. ¢.off. 92 
Ark.7e. Ark. C.K 4 (N.C. FLA, 9» 
Conn. Hs, &4-"S4. "7 N.C. F. A..-"48 WR... 
iN.C., op. t. cl. 2..... ‘4 
Vioh. Ta. ... 110 Ohlo Ge. 107 
Mn. fs, due 'R7...... 106% ‘Tenn. He. o. W-2-8.. 
Mo. 64. 107 Tenn. t, n. "92-8 1900 fu 


Tenn. ta. n. mn. 8.14. 


Mo. H due xmec ........ 52? | 
Ns @.f. |Va.6e.def. ....... 5% 
N Y. Gs. c. “B7... 108 LD. of Col. 3.658... 
N V. Ga. @. 1, R%..... 106 | 
N. ¥.ée.g@.1, 17 

Foreign Exchange.— 

davs. 

London prime bankers, 4.82@4.82 


BANKERS” 


Purchase and sel! on Cometen GOVERNMENT, 
STATE. MUNICIPAL BoNDS. KAILROAD BONDS 
and “TOCKS. a’ ai! clas*es of Securit'es in 
atthe Sew YOuK STOCK FEXCHANGE, or al! rep. 
utadle securities beughnt and in tre OPEN 
MAKKET. LOANS AND COMMERCLAT PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on D-pos'ts sunject to check. 
WILLIAM B. 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. | 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO.. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Lendeon. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 
$4.874,947 
Surplus ...... 826,873 99. 


JAMES BUEL. President. 


‘Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
trona! Bank.) 


Cc. P. Secretary 
. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Au and Approved Claims due 
im 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


1rton. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Po letes 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Companvy. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States... ..84,301,897.07 


Total Laabilities, including 
-Insurance............. . 2 86 

Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2°600,553.34 


— itures, including 


1,971,219.83 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


Those answering an Ady rtisem 
will confer a upon the 
tiser and the Publisher by stati 
vertisement in 


Vor. XX., No. 26. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the (harter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement @& 
ite affaire on the 3lat December, 187%. 
Premiums en Wie 
Risks, from ist spears 1 to 
Bist December, 18 : $4,009,300 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1878. 1,848 697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,855, 006 ¢ 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Lafe Risks: nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st 1878, 4,186,034 
Losses paid during the 
game period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of pees 
miums and 
Expenses... .$850.960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
704,200 00 
Real Estate and ~ Ey due the 
Company, estimated a , 619,034 50 
Notes & Bills 1,529,250 74 


Total Amount of Assets..... $13,320,465 16 
Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date ail interest thereon wil! cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 


payment, and canceled. 


A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
_ ear ending 8ist December, 1878, for which 

rtificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace GRay. 
W. CorRLIES. 
JouN ELLIOTT. 


J. D. Jonzs, 
CHARLes DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moors, 


wIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKF. 
H. Russett, Rost B. MInTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H MARSHALL. 


Georer W LANE, 
L. STUART, 
James G, DeFuREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Wiiitam Bryce. 
H. 


ip LANE, 

| Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
‘Francis SKIDpy, 

Wa. STURGIS, 
APOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
E Dopeg, 


RovaL PHELPS. Peter V. Kina, 
Tuomas F. Younas, Tuos. B. Coppinetor, 
C. A. HAND, Horace K THURBER, 


Jouwx D. HeEwLetr, A. A. RAVEN, 

H. Wess, WILLIAM DecRooT, 

P. BuapettT, Benvamin H. 
J. D. JONES, Provident. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d 
4. A. RAVEN. 44 View Pree. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: New Vork, Broadway. 


inen Breoklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Conti tal tague Ste., and No. lué Bruad- 
Buildings. way, 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... 83.: 7 
Heservef riosses, divi sends, etc. 3:36 
Capita! (paid up in casb).......... Ae 
Unearned Keserve Fund.......... 
Net Surplus ........... 360. Be’ 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Buiter. and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGG, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as suid. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STRERT,. NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


For Churches, etc, to the 
ountings. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday - School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth #L.00 
per yard, 45. 
inches wide. 
JUST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
IQustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 
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_Deo. 24, 1879. 
Publisher's Department, 


New York, DecemMBeR 2, 1879. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
CUnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 


Editors will not be responsible for the pres 
ervi tion of manuscripts not accompanied by 


stamps. 


Business Department.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subecrip- 
tions, $3. per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OrFrice: Shumway & Co., 271 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFIce: Room 9, Ashland Block. 


Oratorio Society of New Vork, 
Steinway Hall, Saturday evening, Dec. 27th, 
at 8 o'clock, second concert—“‘ The Measiab.” 
Soloists: Miss Emma Thursby, soprano; Miss 
Anna Drasdil, contraito ; Mr. George Simpson, 
tenor: Mr. Franz Remmertz, bass. 


Furniture and Bric-a-Brac. 

No one need be at alose to know what to 
buy for a Christmas present when the ware 
rooms of Measrs. Sypher & Co., No. 56 Broad- 
way, offer such a choice variety of furniture 
and bric-a-brac. People whose tastes run to- 
ward tbe antique may bere find old, rare and 
artistic specimens in the selection of which 
Mr. Sypher's discriminating taste is constantly 
employed. His assortment of Sevres china, 
Louis Seize furniture, marbles. bronzes and 
clocgns is large and vaned, and offers a capti- 
vating study to the art collector aud connois- 
seur.; 


The Linen Store. 


An‘acknowledged headquarters for the sale 
of linen goods in this city is the store of James 
McCutcheon, No. %5 Broadway. His show 
windows, in which his trade mark spinning 
wheel is a conspicuous object, make an allur- 
ing display of table linen and invite those 
who are furnishing their houses to cal! tn=de. 
Mr. McCutcheon announces tina ouradvertising 
columns ladies’ bemestitched bandkerchiefs, 
with embroidered initial letters, at from % 
cents to $1.00 each, and gentlemen's from 3 
cents to $1.00, which will be forwarded to any 
addreas on receipt of cash. Money returned 
if goods are not satisfactory. 


Ladies’ Hair Goods. 


Messrs. Hausser & Co., 300 Grand street, New 
York, announce in our advertising columns a 
full assornment of buman hair goods, includ- 
ing switches, braids, curls, frizzetts, invisible 
top pieces, wigs, jJeweiry, &c. They will mail 
their illustrated catalogue free upon applica- 
tion. 


Attention 


is direc ed tothe new and readable prospectus 
of the“ New York Ledger” in our advertis- 
ing columns. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REV-DR.HALL’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FOUNDATION STONES, for Young Builders. A 
New Years book for the Boys and Girls of Am- 
erica. By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D,. 75 conta. 


* The eis nothing in the work from beginning to 
end that may not be read on the Lord’s day, without 
any misgiving thatthe reading is more for the sake 
of the story than the divine truth it illustrates.” 


Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, S & 10 Bible House, N.Y. 


BIBLICAL THINGS 


Not Generally Known. 


A collection of facts, notes and information con- 
cerning mach that is rare, quaint, curious, obseure 
and little known in reiation tu Biblical subjects. A 
com pendivus boos of reference on matters of bis- 
tory and ethics connected with the Holy ee 
urea, affording a well-arrangea muss of valuable 
inf in regard to tuptes and incidents re- 
corded in the Bible which are not generail: un- 
ders.ood for want of a knowledge of the circum- 
stances surrounding and beartog upon them. It 
is an indisp- neabie book for Aye students and 
Bible class teachers. I2mo, #0 pages, extra cloth. 

nt to any address upon resets of price. 
Agents wanted to canvass for thi« bouk. 
FITZG EKRALD 
18 Ann 8t.. New York. 


NATURE A Weekly Llustrated Journal of 

* Belence, has recentiy been much 

n size, and wil! be found of tnpcreasing 

ue — ait interested in pee. §7 per annum. 
ad for copy. 

MACMILLAN & O0O., 2 Bond 8t., New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“‘ Nothing half so beautiful has been given 
the juveniles in the periodical line.””—[{Bos- 
ton nscript. 


NICHOLAS. 


A New Edition of 10,000. 
THE WONDERFUL 


Christmas Holiday Number, 
88,000 Copies! 


“This superb issue contains ninety or 
more illustrations and one hundred and 
four pages of delightful reading.’’—{ Boston 
Com. Bulletin. 

** The best number of that charming mag- 
azine ever published.’’—{ Baltimore Gazette. 
The first edition (75,000) of the 
December number was exhausted 
within twenty-four hours of issue, 


A new one will be ready Dec. 17th. 


“The most superb issue of a monthly 
magazine that has ever yet been issued.”’ 
[Newport News. 

Price 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 


For Sale by Beek and News ——— 
Everywhere. 


**Those who do not take it should surely 
buy the Christmas number.’’—{Carrolliton 
Patriot. 


SCRIBNER & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


THE SEVEN YEARS, 


By Dr. J. H. VINCENT. 


A Cencert Service for the Sunday School, giv- 
ing 'n one hour @ giimpse, as from « Mountain top, 


of th 
‘he SEVEN YEARS OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY, 


with Votees. Banne Songs, Chante. Kesponses 
and Kecttations. Brilliant. strong, popular and 
instructive. 

Every Sunday School in the land shou'd use this 
useful and onteriataine Review Service. It w aleo 
raluabie as a mementoo! the introduction of the wnt- 
form Lesson system. 


Price, by Mail, 10c.; $7.50 per 100 copics. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
73 Raadoiph “treet, Chicago. 


f THE GREATEST LIV- 


E. Gladstone. James A. 
Froude. Pret. RK. 
A. Prector, Ewd. A 


Prot. Tyedail. Dr. Dr. 
Carpenter, Frances 
power Cebbe,the Duke ot 


ew Arneid. 
Henry ‘Kingsley. w. W. 
Story, Turgueniet, 
yle. Raskin, Tennyeon, Kre and many 
others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age, 


Jan. 1, 1°80, Tuk LIVING AGE enters upon ite 
144th Volume, admittedly uortvalied and con- 
eg! successful. A weekly magazine, it gives 


more t hen 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
douvdie-columa octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presente in an inexpensive form. con- 
sideriog ite great amount of matter. with fresh 
ness, owing to its weekly issue.and with a sati«fac- 
attempted by no other publication, 
the bes ye, views, (riticiems, Seria! and 
Short Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetr). Scientific, Biographical, Historical aod 
Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore inva'uable to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactori!y fresh and COM.- 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current 
jiterature,—indizpensabie because it embraces the 
productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


yan all branches of Literature, Science, Politics ana 


“it covers the whole field of literature, and 
covers it com sey. thoroughly and impartially. " 
—Timea, 

affords the cheapest and most co 
venient means of with toe 
ress of thought inal —North American, 
Philadetp 


= Gives ‘the best of all at the price of one.’ —New 
York 


all odds, the best bomestio published.”’ 
‘hurchman, Richm 

“Itso fully supplies the —— of the reading 
public that through its pages alone it is possibie 
to be as theroughly we'll informed in current 
literature by the long liet of month- 
lies.”"— Philade:phta Inqui 

“To read it weekly education.” — 
Zion's Hera'd., Boaton. 

“ With t alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, ewe fy pol- 
ities and science of the day.” — The Methodist, N.Y 

“There is no other way of procuring the ES 
amount of excellent iitersture fur anything like 
the same price.”’— Boston Adverttver. 

“It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who 
desires a thorough compendium of all that is ad- 
mirable ond noteworthy in the literary world.”— 
Boston 

prince among magazines.” — New York 
“The. best IMterature of the day.”—New York 


Time 

THE LIVING AGE is published WEEKLY at $8.00 
@ year, free of post ; or for $10.50 Tak LIVING 
AG and either one of the American $4 Montdiies 
(or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) wili be sent for « 
year. both postpaid: or, for $9.50, Tue Living AGE 
and the St. Nicholas, or Appieton’s Journal. 

Now is the time to subacribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 


k@~ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. .2% 


To all new subscribers for )880 will be sent gratis 
six numbers of 1879 which contain. bes'des other 
interesting matter, the first chapters of two new 
serial stories recently becun =. LIVISG Aue 
frour advance sheets. viz HO WILL NOT 
WHEW HE May.” by MEA. OLIPRA NT. and 

‘ADAM AND EVE.” by the a thor a th: se re- 
stories, rothy Fox” a:d 


Address LATTELL & CO., Beston. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. 
UPRIGHTS, cts 


style of cases, patent gure ihe ACTION; im. 
proved Music s, &e. 
6 years 


or the at re the 
SQUARES. FST ANDARD LANO of the 
world; being copied not onij 
in this country but by all the lead Dg mannss~ 


turers of Eurvupe. 


6 teet lon same action and 
quali of as our LARUE 
BRT GRANDS. 


The most popular style 


TO BUYERS. 


greatly reduced Prices. If you want a4 reali 
good instrument, this te an opportuntty seldum o 
ered, a6 Our Pianos are all of the BEsT workman- 
ship and of the HIGHEST STAN DARD of musica! 
excellence. 


SECOND-HAN 


| for new motremente— ‘ttle 
prices from #200 to $300. GREAT INS. 


PIANOS ot 


Chickering & 


(Chickering Hal)), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 
manufacturers who make every part 
of their Pianos, exterior and Interior, 
(including the Actions and casting 
of the Iron Frames), in their own 
factories. 


Warerooms at STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS. 


1879. O INE E S. 
Elegant Winter Goods. 


Fancy Goods. Housefurnish’s Goods 
Millinery. Z Silverware. 
Boye’ Suits. Z Z Gilaseware. 
Z Crockery. 

Zz 


JONES * 


RIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 
AND 
i Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 4 


~ 


0 


Shoes. Z Z Silke. 
72 Z Carpets. 
Domestics. Z Dress Geeds. 
Upholstery. Z Suite & Cloaks. 
Furniture. 2 Shawls, Furs, &c. 


Newest sty! oods, at great ba 
Personal of ping “out 
nished, sen 


re 
ication. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Iniital Letters. 
Ladies’ size, hemstitched, any letter, 25c., 35c., 

75c., and each. 
Gentiemen’ hemstiched, any letter, We., 
and $1 ea 
Gentlemen’ any letter, @c. each. 
tape-bordered, any letter, We., We., 
an 
Kvery handkerchief warranted pure lineo, and 
every letter besatifully embruidered by hand. 
hese goods are forwarded to any yo 
matl on rece'ptof cash. Muney will be retu 
tp a!) cases where goods are not satisfactury. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


or 


“The Linen Store,” | 
46 Broadway, New York. 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts, N.Y. 


KID GLOVES, 
PARTI TINTS. 


WHITE, MODES, ECRU, CREAMS, &c. 


MONOCRAM CLOVE. 


3-B.. ; i-B.. $1.0; +-B., $1.45 


FULL LINES 


PH. COURVOISIER AND TREFOUSSE 
GLOVES. 


\LACE-TOP KIDS, 


$2.25 the Pair. 


GENTLEMEN'S KIDS. 


Button, 


MONOGRAM, 1-B., %e.; 2B., $1.00. 
COURVOISIER, 1-B., $1.55; 2-B.,"$1-85 
Montures. 
Bouquets, 


Roses and Wreaths. 


LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Made-up Lace Goods. 


EOW'D RIDLEY SONS, 


Nos, 56, 58, 60, 62. 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN &T. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


We are offering a very large assort- 
ment of Useful Holiday Presents in 
Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Dolmans, Wraps, Circulars, Ulstera, 
Cloths, Shawls, Furs, Linens, La- 


dies’ Underwear, Millinery Goods, 


Gloves, Laces, Shoes, Upholstery 
Goods, &c., &c. 

These Goods were bought early, 
in anticipation of the recent great 
advance in Dry Goods, and our 
*| prices are at least fifteen per cent. 
less than the goods can be dupli- 
cated for at present. 


Send for our CATALOGUE, giving 
full descriptions, 


Our Country Order Department 
is thoroughly organized, and we 
are enabled to place fresh goods 
in the latest designs before our 
customers with promptness. 


USE 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


ST, 
| 
| 
BT | Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-8 GRAND, 
‘At Thackeray. Mrs. Mutoch- 
| | 
| 
RE 
| 
| Ol cow 


fe 
> 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
—Calcraft, the noted English hangman, 


is dead. 

—A Woman's Mining Company is to be 
organized in this city. 

—Severe cold and heavy snow storms are 
reported from the north and west. 

—The English national memorial to the 
late Prince Imperial has been abandoned. 

—A whale fifty feet long got into Lynn 
Haven Bay, Virginia, and getting out of 
the channel was captured. 

—Stoughton Hall, one of the well-known 
dormitories of Harvard College, was badly 
damaged by fire Dec. 15th. 

—Gen. Grant completed the circuit of the 
world last week, and Philadelphia turned 
out en masse to see the finale. 

—Mr. William McKee, senior proprietor 
of the St. Louis ‘“‘ Globe-Democrat,”’ died 
Dec. 20th, very suddenly, of heart disease. 

—Many colored men from Goldsboro, 
N. C., have passed through Petersburg, Va., 
during the last few days en route for In- 
diana. 
=—Twelve miners were killed and eight 
were injured by an accidental explosion of 
blasting material in the Wilhelmsgliick 
salt mine, at Schwabischhall, Wirtemburg. 
Only two of the wounded men are expect- 
ed to recover. 

—Samuel E. Perkins, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana, died at his 
residence in Indianopolis Dec. 17th. Mr. 
Perkins was one of the oldest and most 
eminent jurists in the West. He was twice 
elected to the Supreme bench. 

—At the Seventy-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the New England Society, held at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel Dec. 15th, James C. 
Carter was elected President and Mr. L. P. 
Hubbard re-elected Secretary, the position 
he has so long and honorably filled. 

—The Attorney-General of England has 
granted a fiat for -a writ of error in the 
case of Arthur Orton, the ‘‘Tichborne claim- 
ant,’’ in order to determine whether the two 
sentences of seven years penal servitude 
one of which has just expired) should not 
have been make concurrent instead of suc- 
cessive. 

—Colonel Latham C. Strong died at Tarry- 
town Dec. 17th. Colovel Strong was grad- 
uated from Union College in 1868, and after 
a further course of study at Heidelberg, 
Germany, became associate editor of *‘ The 
Troy Whig,”’ which position he retained for 
a brief period. He has written several vol- 
umes of poetry. 

—The ‘‘Official Messenger’’ contains a 
long list of stringent regulations issued by 
General Gourko, Governor of St. Peters- 


burg. Public and private coachmen of all | 


ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 


possible kinds of vehicles are to obey with- 
out a moment's delay every injunction of 


the Police. Coachmen are to keep to the 


right, go quietly, and never get off or leave 
their sledges. These rules will come in force 
in five days. 

—A dispatch from Utah states that Jose- 
phine Taylor, twenty-two years old, a 
daughter of the President of the Mormon 
Church, attempted to escape from Utah 
Dec. 15th. She got on the Union Pacific 
train, but having no ticket or money was 
put off at the first station east. She en- 
deavored to get the agent at Uintah to se- 
crete her, but he refused, and her father’s 
friends being informed she was taken back 
to Salt Lake to day. 

—Mr. Christian F. Funch, whose death 
was recently noted, left the following direc- 
tions in his will: *‘ It is my wish and desire, 
and | therefore request my executors here- 
inafter named, after my decease, to cause my 
body to be cremated in the most approved 
scientific manner and strictly in accordance 
with the written instructions to my execu- 
tors which they will find with this instru- 
ment.” 
the above directions wil! be carried out. 

—It isreported from Boston that the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad has vir- 
tually passed into the hands of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company. 
The joint corporations are to issue bonds to 
the amount of $25,000,000, half to be taken 
by each concern. This amount is to be used 
solely to build the-road from the termina- 
tion of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Road to San Francisco. It is said that 
$12,500,000 of the $25,000,000 of the bonds of 
the new line to the Pacific have already been 
subscribed for in Boston. 

—Roche, the librettist, gives an entertain- 
ing account of a day’s work with Wagner. 
The great composer arrived at 7 o'clock, and 
they worked without intermission until 
midday; Roche bent over his desk writing 
and erasing; Wagner strode to and fro, 


The body has been embalmed and | 


| Arrive Richmond, 10.1 


bright of eye, vehement of gesture, shout- 
ing, singing, striking the piano, and con- 
stantly calling out “Goon! Go on!" An 
hour or two after noon Roche, hungry and 
exhausted, let fall his pen, almost fainting. 
‘* What's the matter!” asked the composer. 
“Tam hungry.’ * True; I had forgotten 
all about that; let us bave a hurried snack 
and go on again.”’ Night came and found 
them still at work. ‘“I was shattered, 
stupefied,”’ says Roche. ‘“‘ My head burned, 
my temples throbbed. I was balf mad with 
my wild search after strange words to fit 
the strange music. He was erect, still vigor- 
ous and fresh as when we commenced our 
task, walking ap and down, striking bis in- 
fernal piano, terrifying me at last, as I 
perceived dancing about me on every side 
his eccentric shadow cast by the fantastic 
reflections of the lamp, and crying to me 
ever, ‘Go! go on!’ while trumpeting in my 
ears cabalistic words &nd supernatural 
music,” 


A InN 
POROUS PLASTER 


for WOMEN & CHILDREN 


Females suffering from pain and weakness will 
lerive great comfort and strength from the use 
f Benson's Capcine Porous Plaster. Where 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or 
linary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it is the 
ye and only treatment the shonid receive This! 
rticle contains new medicinal elements such as* 
is found in no other remedy in the sameform It 
is far superior to common porous plasters, link 
nents, electrical appliances and other external 
medies, It relieves pain at once, strengthens 
ind Where Other plasters will not even re 
ieve. For Lame =a Weak Back, Kheuma- 


ism, Kidney Disease and all jocal aches and 


mains it is also the beat known remedy. Ask for, 
enson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other 
‘old by all Dru Price 25 Cente. 


To Preserve your Teeth 


oxy Delluc’s 


ANGELIQUE = Waters, 


& Sachets D'Iris, 


635 BROADWAY Elixir of Calisaya, 


Glycerine Lotion, 
™ Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 4yrup, £0. 


BRIGHT EYES, 


The CLEAR SKIN and HEALTHY 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 


NEW -YORK, 


to induce you to try it. 


itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY | Giaes and Table Linen supplied by 
and best. 


regulator, and safest 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 

All can caliand try it FREE. 
Depot 18 Vesey Street. Druggists sell it. 


Atlantic Coast Line. 
FAST MAIL ROUTE 


TO 


Aiken, Augusta, Charleston, 
Savannah, Florida 


AND THE SOUTH. 
WINTER TRAIN ARRANGEMENT. 
In Effect Nov. 30, (879. 


Via Pennsylvania Railread, Baltimore 
and Washington. 


No. 1.—10 P.M.—Daily—From New York. Arrive | 


Richmond. 11.40 A.M.?3 9.55 P.M, 
Aiken, 820 A.M.; Augueta. 9.25 A.M 
6.45 A.M.; savannah via Charleston. 12.4 P.M. 
savaonab via Augusta, 4.00 P.M: le, 
750 A.M. 

Pallman Sleeping Cars Without - 
New Yerk toe Aiken and Augusta. 
And with one change New York to pe 

or Savannah. 
No. 2.—*.20 A.M. Matil,and 10.00 a.m. Limited Ex- 
press.—Daily, except wrk from New York. 
5 PM.; Wiimington, 9.13 
A.M.: Charleston. 6 45 P.M. Savannalh.6. 5 A.M 
Pull man Parior Cars New Vork to Washington. 


Pallman Cars Without Change— 
ngten te Charleston. 
Sleeping Car Charleston to Savannah 
This train runs daily between Richmond and sa- 
vannah. 

No. 3.—4.00 p.mw.—Datly, except Sunday.from Sew 
York via Penneyivani« Ratlroad, Ba:itimore and 
Bay Line. connecting at B» Itimore at 9.15 P.M. witb 
the magnificent steamers of the Bay Line, arriv- 
ing at Portsmouth at 10 A.M., conosectiog at Wel- 
don at 3.40 P.M. with Scheduie No. |, as above, for 
ail points South. 

Specific Inland connecti n exclusively by this 
line with Naseau Mall Fernandad:- 
na, Fia.. on December and 31, Is79; Janu ry 21, 
and Weekiy thereafter. 

For reservauon of berths, sections. an‘ for tick- 
eta. time tabies and ali app'y at the 
hew York Office, 222 Brvuadway, or an 


and Ohio Rail 
A. POPE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Vou. XX., No, 26. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


= 

. 


UUKLYN FURNITURE CU. 


‘ 


? 
of 


The Largest, Cheapest, and Most pene Setnt Furniture Ware- 


house 


in the Wo 


Size of Building, 1X0 feet front by 125 feet deep. An Illustrated Price List mailed free upon application 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 

Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
The Most Exten- Oil-Cloths. 
The Largest Stock. C W | Matting. 
Ihe Choicest arpet arehouse, Window Shades. 

terns. 607, 609 and G11 Fulton St., Smyrna & Turkey 
The Lowest Prices. BROOKLYN, N. Y. | Rugs and Mats. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atiantic Ave., cor. Henry Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON BAND 


PILLSBURYW'’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice braads of flour. 


The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received freeh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A full line of FA LE and WINTER VAC 
Ctalt¥ mede «© 

re LA UND 

lare and Cuffs iaundried equal to sew. 


213 Fulten near Breeklyn 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams. Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game. Bened Tur- 
key. Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc... etc. 

Also entire Outéts of Decorated China, Siiver, 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten bec, torrent and Falten, 


B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


GEO..W. & BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON &T., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


The McComber Palen L asl 


Combines comfort with ty hoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of the fect. wall should 


) wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock ai! 
kinds of Boots aad Shoes. 


BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADB BY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT CO., 
WAT Falton «treet, 
Broo: lyn, N. Y., 
whoare his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their L- 
luetrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 


receive prompt attens.vn. 
publication. 


Pieuse mention this 


CHAM PION 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Only Centenni 
at entennial Award 


we World Challen 

arra: tea the t. 

WA 


Holidays are Coming! ! 


And the Many Specialties Made by the 


HALE & KILBURN WFG CO. 


Make Very Useful Presents. 


“ Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. Made 
DS. also in form Inetan- 
Also FOLDING C BIBS as taneous fi ike 
low as $. & stati stationary stand 
New ** TT nique” “ CABLE” SPRING 
ODORLESS 


COM MODE. 


Our inside Percelain Lid 
and Air-Tight Water. 
Joint are superior to all. 


NOTE.— 


<— 


= 706 Broadway. 


New “Chariot” Chair, 
NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. 


It makes a High-Chair, a Rockio -Chair. 
Push-Chariot. anda Draw-Chariot ab : 


We make the only Automatic Folding 
*» Bedinthe World, One motion opens or closes it, 
mS Don't be deceived by inferior imitations. 


ROCKER 


With Revolving Motion. 


Factories : 


New York, | Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 


48 & 50 N. 6th St, 


Make the Children Happy! 


THE NURSERY. = 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
y TNusrased. Send 10 cents fora 


mple N 


JOHN SHOREY, *° Bromtelg 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


LIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EX THRAORUINARY 
LOW prices fer cash, Installmec 


SPLENDID $35, 
875, & 8100 


legues Mailed. HORACE WATER 
A ler, 826 Broadway.N.V. P.O. 


| 
| 
| a 
i? 
| 
| | bat 
| 
9 | 
| 
| 
| 
4 
USE 
| 
| 
4 
i | 
4 
. 
forwarded 
exoress. All 
rders wil! 
| 
Ls 
| | Seud 6 for Circulars. 
| 
ap No Break. 
3 ‘ | 
it | 
| > Pile 
| | $140, $150, up- 
ted ('ata- 
| Manut’r. 
Boex,3530. 
. <a 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE TONEW NOW 
N EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique -urniture, 


BRONZE3, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEV RES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
AND 
Ornamental Metal Work. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 
unequalied in excellence of style and work- 
manshbip. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co,, 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, N.Y 


| ILES, 


Also the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILE C®#.'s 
Encaustic and Plain Fioor Tiles, Hearths, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE U. 8. 

T. ASPINWALL & BON, 
64 Broadway, New York. 
Also Art Pottery, Painted Piacques, Terra 
Cotta, etc., etc. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO., 


977 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, &c. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


French and German Looking-Glass Plates, 
AT LuWEST PRICES. 


WASTE SILKE, 


Send cents in poestege stamps for one onnce 
of Bewing “tik. biack or colors, about 0 yards ip 
each package, in tengths from «ne to ten yards 
each. Send for circular ab ut Koitting silk, 


BRAIN BRD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


69 Broadway, N. Y. 


F S WITH COMFORT. 


Hygienic Undergarments. 
Mus. A. & Co.,6 E. ith N. ¥. Clty. 


OMESTIA 


STANDS at THE HEAD 


IN 


@ 0.5. M. 60., New Tors. 


Concerts, 
Teeth, to “hy es of 
by arecent pee scientific invention—TH 
DEN or remarka blie teste 
© 


Sept. ?7.ete. It -trumpe 
Co., 087 
Those answ an Advertiseme 
will a favor upon the 
tiser and the Publisher by sta 


advertisement in 


that they paw 


EDUCATIONAL. 


& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGEACY, 

23 Unien Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Behools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of instruction. 
Famiites going abroad or to the country forthe 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca)! on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 3 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high. promotly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ dew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appil 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Becretary, 
3) Mast near University N. ¥ 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cernwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty aod healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils Sires gor 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRED ©. 


AMEEICAR 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

and Oratory, 416 aod 14.8 bestnut ot.. Phila 
Gelpoia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and degrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. ®pecial':sts ip all the de 
partments. Conversstiona!l cu'turea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. Afterooon clase now forming. Send 
for catalogue. . W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &., N.Y 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


On the Kansas Pacific 
3,000 


Acres for Sale in the 
GOLDEN Bett. 
per 


20 bnshels ‘Corm 
40 to 100 bush. rer acre, 
No Manure 

mate, pt ire water 
fine echools, churches, 
goed society. mad and market faci! 
lent ill information FREE. 
GEL Wome, |. Land 


L 50,000 FARMS! A 


Address 
mimissioner, Salina, Kansas, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! (ID 
Oratory! Pathos! Humor! Fun! 
\{] CHOICE SELECTIONS 

NOT] NOW READY. 


P.GARRETT & C0. 


708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


This number is uniform with the Series, and contains ar 


other HUNDRED splendid Declamations and ding 


Price,  cts., mailed free. Bold by Bookseller: 
boy who speaks pieces, every of a Lyceur 
whe wants h ew to recite. shonld et th 
Whole Set. Club rates, aud Fu © Free 
PARLOR ‘ORGAN 
Oc- 

seta Reeds, taves, full 


Sto 2 Swells. onty @59. Acdrese 
CO. 163 Bleecker N. ¥ 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANC 


BW UBUAN6 Steps, B set Golden Tongue Reeus 
Knee Swelle, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book 
Sew Pianos, $143 S266. Newspepersent Free. 
Address Dane! F. Beatty, Washington, Jersey. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“What Lack I Yet?” 
‘By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Bible Anawer to the Great 
Question, 
Byfthe REV. JOHN HALL, D.D 


Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 
ist.”’ 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


necting Old, 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Price $1 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


HAMILTON, N. 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in and Srandcur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
out. 


TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


ician—THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
ertment of the Long Isiand College Huspital.” Afrtendant Phyician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
gy a staff’ of resident physicians. secre’ary and Superintendent—Kev. J. WILLETT. 

The buididings are constructed for this spectal purpose. and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habs t than these of any similar institution ta 
existence They are situated on one of the must attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biaff within ope thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whole Kastern 
Shore of Staten Isiand, also the broad expanse of the Upper ano Lower Buy. d..cted with the represen- 
tative sails of ail nations, ano inclosed on tae horizen by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are separate diniog rooms, lodging rooms. and pariors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room for religt. us services, readings, comcerta, etc. Ail the New York morning and several 

Other pewepapers and pertodicals are reguiarly taken. 

The Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change tn the staff of 
medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home. eleven years agu. 

The Classification of patients orginated with and is peculiar to this inpetitation. Being determined 
and regulated apona strictly commercial basis, it is made to depend up'n the character of the lodging, 
board, and otRer acoomm: dations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medica! attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to per week. Those paying $'4 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, sare provided with 3 single apartment and a seat st tabi« In private dining ro. m— 
the acc: mmodations in the select roome and the table Deing in every respect equa! to thuse of a first- 
clase hotel. Hoomsio suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate «ince the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has veen only one case in eight huodred during the same pertod. The rest 
were dying when sdmitted. 

The HRestraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boserder 
patient to avail himself of ali the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

rk and bal! grounds, readinyvs. lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the suctety of 
ntelligeot aod agreeabie fellow inmates, can impart. 

The wine— he established coce of discipline is comprehended the observance of “ the ‘aw 
of propriety,” as aniversaily understood by gentiemen and ladies in the guidance of well-reculated 
family aod socia! relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the iimits of the grounds of tae institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission apply to the eet _WILLET?, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent. at the lostitution. Fort Hamiiton (L. L), New York 


THE NEW AND IMPROVED DEMAS 


I offer to the public in this machine that which has 
never before been accomplished: a Turning Lathe 
and Bracket Saw combined— practical in every sense 
of the word, and so low in price as to come within the 
reach ofall. The Saw Attachment is a fac-simile of 
the “Holly,” except that it is more powerful and will 
do heavier work with great dispatch, The manner of 
attaching the Saw to the Lathe is a marvel af sim- 
plicity. It can be thrown in or out of position in five 
seconds ti/hout removing any part of either machine. 

th can be run at the same time if desired. The 
Lathe bed is 2 feet long, 3'4 inches wide and 2 deep, 
built the same as & machinist’s iron Lathe. 


THE 
President and Consulting Ph 


and has V ped ways for the head and tail blo« -ks 
to slide u — No other Lathe at this prnecee has this 
eature. It will turna block Sinches in diameter and 


16 inches in length, which is very large for an amateur 
Lathetoturn. It is built entirely of iron and steel, 
and stands? feet binchesin height. Spindle of steel. 
nicely fitted ; has collars, spur centre, screw for put- 
ting chucks on; is furnished with rosette and ball 
chucks, No other Lathe has these valuable attach- 
menta. Cone goles with two lifts, for heavy and light 
work; has solid emery wheel—a new feature in 
Turning Lathes—which celee it the best in the —_ 
ket for Beary and light work ; tail-screw is steel ; 
ball-ba sed handle, and a knerled set-screw 
fastening it ; has two rests, one 4-inch and the other 
12-inch ; balance-wheel is very large and heavy ; has 
in fact this isthe most complete, largest, 
powe rful, and steadiest while operating of any 
Lathe and Sawinthe market. The ease of operating, 
combi with quality, amount, and variety of wor 
executed paces this machine so far in advance of all 


others it has nota rival 
No. 1 has % New Process Designs in sawin 
and turning.3 Drill Points, 6 w Blades 


Turning Tools, Screw- Driver, and Wrench. 88.00 
No. 2 (same as No. 1, except has #7 Patterns s 


Ne same as No. 2. feet of assorted 

oods), 9.00 

each machine I vend Mana! of of Turning and 

-Sawing (illustra Demas is without 

doubt the most perfect outfit ever yet 

offered the young amateur. Either above machines 

sent freight prepaid for 81.00 extra. 
Re«pect fully, 


A. HI. SHIPMAN, Rochester, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS | READ THIS! 


A WONDEFUL INVENTION, 


The Scholar's Companion, 50 cts. a year, 

~ indeed « grand thing. it isa newspaper for the 

oys and giris. It is sure to interest everyone. It 
evoted to self-educstion and new ideas and the 


joann of our really great meo and women. It is 
full of instruction and ‘s deciared by old and month an Xpenees, Or allow « large com- 
ung to be the b st psper thut enters the h use. , mission, to our pew yo wo ir vea- 


tions. We mean what free 


gives out questi ms and presents prises f r the we ple 
Address SHERMAN & co... Marshall, Mich. 


best answers, best writing.drawinog,. etc. It shouid 
be in every house where there are children. it 
deals with the practica/ things of hfe im the Jacob 
Abbott way. Its readers.will become anconeci- 


New Combination” Cane-Seat for 


ously well informed ona thousand sub ats that ‘ , ‘ 
#pec v c inary 

newspe per is fitted for men and women. show os. BALES 

an subecri And, besides, this r is 

pure as guid. There are many that are just! 1p to be AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentato~. 


dreaded; they are aim: «st as fatal as a bullet. 
Perents, ‘teachers, send forthe COMPANION. as a 
We guarantee you consider it worth 

fold the price. Letsll bookand paper agents 
send us green stamp for sample. it will Pay 
them to take subecrivers. Teachers wh send their 
name will receive a copy tree. Address 


L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren &St., N.Y. 


18 Mages, 475 Mustrativusand Maps. 
WANTED he mest complete and comprehensive 

Commentary on the entire Scriptures (ig 


BaaD.ey, & Co., 4th Phil’ a., Pa. 


WANTED For the handsomest and 


éHEAPEST BIBLE Ever furnished Agents. 


ite. ehromos, le. star Pre 
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